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London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
YE 


A 





COMEDY (Whi 2578). Members only 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.40 & 8.40 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler, June Jago, Kenneth Warren 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Closed until 18th September 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 
ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
THE MAKING OF MOO 
STOLL (Hol, 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
TITUS ANDRONICUS 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle 





Comedies 


ADELPHI (Tem, 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem, 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SILVER WEDDING 
Evelyn Laye, Frank Lawton, Marie Lohr 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 

THE BRIDE AND THE 3ACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 

Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Michael Wilding, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 

HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 

Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 

PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 

Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

SIX MONTHS’ GRACE 
Yvonne Arnaud, Michael Shepley 
ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1442) 
vs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 

STRAND (Tem. 2660) 

Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 

SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 





Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during August. 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs . Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
IT’S THE GEOGRAPHY THAT COUNTS 
John Gregson, Liam Redmond, Jane Griffiths 





Musicals 





+ALDWYCH (Tem, 6404) 
Commencing Ist August 
MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 
Michael Denison, Sophie Stewart 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Elizabeth Seal, Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FANNY 
Robert Morley, Doreen’ Duke, Kevin Scott, lan Wallace 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6 & 8.45 
OH! MY PAPA! 
Laurie Payne, Rachel Roberts 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
evs. 8.0 


Evs. 8. 
TROPICAL HEATWAVE 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ZULEIKA 
Mildred Mayne, David Morton, Peter Woodthorpe 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
Closed Sth-17th August 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Mat. Sat. 2.30 
VARIETY 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
WE’RE HAVING A BALL 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.56 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





+COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE ROYAL BALLET 
20th-3ist August 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 


tTSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
BALLET RAMBERT 
Closing 10th August 
Commencing 19th August 
XIMENES AND VARGAS 
Spanish Ballet Company 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in the 1957 London Palladium Show 
“WE'RE HAVING A BALL 
with JOAN REGAN, THE GOOFERS, etc. 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.30 
Commencing Monday August 5th For 2 Weeks 
CHARLIE GRACIE 
The Fabulous Young American Singing Sensation 
Plus Usual Big Variety Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
“PLEASURES OF PARIS” 
Sensational Spectacle! 
Five of the World’s Most Exciting Girls 














HiRISE 


42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you'll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


(_xGith LEED 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 














WELCOMBE 
HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 








Ko 

{ vy) 
W A country-house hotel two miles 

ney from Stratford-upon-Avon on the 

V/ A.46 road to Warwick. An ideal 
W centre during the Shakespeare Season, 
WW) for visiting Warwick Castle, 

»¥, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, the Vale of 
V/ Evesham and touring the Cotswold 
\° countryside. Private bathrooms and 
ney suites. Dinner dances every Saturday. 
~, Diner a la Fourchette and 

V/ Theatre Supper served during the 

‘\/) Shakespeare Season. 


NY 7 Guests met by car at 
6, Stratford-upon-Avon station 
on request. 


The Resident Manager will be happy 
to give full details. 
Please quote reference W.H.6 when writing. 


Tel: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 
A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 


The vivid, eventful story of Anne 
Oldfield, little-known 18th-century 
actress, who was, nonetheless, a 
player of brilliance and one who 
lived a notorious private life. 


Gay was 
the Pit 


ROBERT GORE-BROWNE 


“brings to life an intriguing and 
accomplished personality ” 

(Val Gielgud) 
“a detailed and absorbing picture 
of the London scene in a brilliant 
and quite amoral age” (Star) 


“a fascinating subject for a_ bio- 
graphy ” (Daily Telegraph) 


18s. 
MAX REINHARDT 
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Over the Footlights 


OREMOST in the thoughts of all theatre 2 
lovers during the past few weeks has ; 
been the unhappy case of the St. James’s 
Theatre, only lightened by the magnificent. 
if eleventh hour effort which has been made 
by leading stage personalities to save this 
famous theatre from destruction. Heading 
the champions have been Vivien Leigh and 
Laurence Olivier, with a noble henchman in 
Alan Dent, the News Chronicle critic. At 
the moment of writing utter confusion sur- 
rounds the subject, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and there are wide aspects of the case 
which must cause grave disquiet even beyond 
the particular problem of saving London’s 
oldest playhouse. 

Among the points put forward in support 
of the demolition of the St. James's, in addi- 
tion to the claim that it is structurally unsafe, 
is the argument that this is an unsuccessful 
theatre often empty. Our mind goes back to 
the days of the slump in the early *30’s when 
it was common enough, at a time when 
everyone said the theatre was dying, for 


London playhouses to be empty for months 
at a time. No-one suggested pulling them 


down to build office blocks and if one or two 
of them were changed into cinemas several 
new or rebuilt ones, including the Saville, 


John Neville and Coral Browne, seen here on their 
arrival in London earlier in the year following the Old 
Vic American tour, will star in *‘Hamlet’’, the opening 
play of the fifth and final season of the Folio Plan at 
the Old Vic, which opens on 18th September. John 
Neville will play Hamlet and Coral Browne Gertrude, 
with Jack Gwillim as Claudius, Derek Francis as 
Polonius and David Dodimead as Horatio. Paul Rogers, 


Piccadilly Adelphi and Westminster. came Paul Daneman, Barbara Jefford, Derek Godfrey and 


into circulation. 


We have fewer theatres now and the red 
light is clear for all to see. 
other the theatre as a unified body must 
ownership of our 
There seems to be a spirit abroad 


tackle the problem of 
theatres. 


Nigel Patrick, who is to play 
the marathon rédle in “The 
Ege’, well - known’ French 
comedy by Felicien Marceau, 
translated by Charles Frank, 
who will also direct the play in 
sixteen sets designed by Rager 
Furse and with thirty-four char- 
acters, The play is expected in 
London in the late Autumn, 


Frankie Howerd will also appear during the season: 
the other plays being ‘“‘Henry VI’ Parts 1, 2 and 3, 
“King Lear’, ‘‘Measure for Measure’? and “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’. Following the close of the 
1956-57 Season on 20th July, the company flew to the 
Lebanon to appear in ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’ and 
“The Merchant of Venice’’ in the Temple of Bacchus 
at Baalbek. 


Somehow or 


that might even think it an excellent idea to erect colossal office 
blocks on the magnificent site of St. Paul’s! Fortunately the 
ecclesiastical authorities stand between our beautiful old 
churches and such vandalism. Our theatres, old and new, 
have no such protection. What is to be done? 

The only new production announced for August is Meet Me 
by Moonlight, a comedy with music burlesquing the Victorian 
period, by Anthony Lesser, his wife Joy Whitby and David 
Dearlove, all graduates of Oxford. Michael Denison, Sophie 
Stewart and Ellis Irving star in the play at the Aldwych. 

Starring in plays at the 1957 Edinburgh Festival, opening 18th 
August, are Robert Helpmann in the English Stage Company’s 
production of Nekrassov with George Benson, Felix Felton, 
Harry H. Corbett and Martin Miller, and in The Hidden King, 
Robert Eddison, Robert Speaight, Micheal MacLiammoir, 
Ernest Thesiger, Sebastian Shaw, Rosalind Atkinson, Pauline 
Jameson, Clare Austin, John Bennett and Leo Ciceri. In the 
Henry Sherek play, Man of Distinction, the cast includes 
Anton Walbrook, Moira Shearer, Eric Porter and Peter Bull. 
Among the “fringe” productions will be Goldoni’s Arlechinno, 
The Servant of Two Masters, presented by John Turnbull and 
Francis Wakefield. Mr. Turnbull directs. F.S. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


ROYAL COURT 
‘*The Making of Moo’”’ 


Bb bres Royal Court will surely go down in 
history as the original home of the 
Angry Young Men. Nigel Dennis, in a 
one hundred per cent. iconoclastic mood, is 
angry about Religion, a topic obviously too 
elemental to be confined to a small stage 
for a few brief hours. No wonder wilier 
playwrights have eschewed the subject. For 
Mr. Dennis's play never really convinces, 
though the first part is hilarious enough. 
After that, extravagance and_ unreality 
creep in and characterisation goes to the 
wind. We just don’t believe in these people 
any more, though they seemed amusing and 
plausible in the first scenes, when the idea 
of creating a new religion in a far-flung 
colony first occurred to them. 

On the whole it can be said that 
Christianity and most other world religions 
in spite of some bloody history, ride the 
storm of Mr. Dennis's anger with dignity, 
and when in particular he cocks a snook at 
the sacraments, the gesture impresses as a 
childish desire to shock. 

The company, headed by George Devine, 
Joan Plowright, John Osborne and Martin 
Miller, were excellent and strove manfully 
to keep alive our interest in the characters 
they portrayed. The direction by Tony 
Richardson, settings by Audrey Cruddas 
and music by Thomas Eastwood were suit- 
ably barbaric, and served to emphasise our 
feeling that the author's campaign really 
stopped short among the witch doctors of 
Central Africa. He should read Shaw's 
Saint Joan again for a true and theatrically 
convincing indictment of _ institutional 
religion, FS. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**Love and Laughter’ 


HE love is alleged and the laughter 

non-contagious. David Piper, in a 
wordy comedy, presents an irresponsible set 
of people outside a ducal Western wing. 
The piece seemed to need song and dance 
badly. On the flat, so to speak, it seemed 
merely silly, a heavy trifle, yet lacking 
bottom. The  characterless characters 
rattled off their lines as if they were as 
relieved to be rid of them as this auditor 
was irked to receive them. Not recom- 





“The Making of Moo’’—Roya! Court, 25th 
June 
(See also pages 8 and 9) 
“Love and  Laughter’’—Lyric, 
smith, 26th June 
“Less than Kind’’—Arts, 27th June 
“Titus Andronicus’’—Stoll, Ist July 
(See pages 27-29) 
“Antarctica’’—Players’ Theatre, 4th July 
“Silver Wedding’’—Cambridge, 9th July 
“Odd Man In”—St. Martin’s, 15th July 
“Oh! My Papa!'’—Garrick, 17th July. 


Hammer 











mended, but anyone curious to know what 
a Fry play would be like without Fry’s 
verbal arabesques might have journeyed to 
Hammersmith to find out. H.G.M. 


ARTS 
**Less than Kind’’ 


HILE ready to applaud any effort being 

made to seek a new approach to the art 
of the theatre, we did not feel that Derek 
Monsey’s fifth dimensional play quite came 
off, The dialogue was high-sounding enough 
and one may even allow “adult”, whatever 
that may mean, but after the initial interest 
aroused by the intriguing setting by John 
Piper portraying a decaying palace in 
Venice and the good looks and personality 
of Diane Cilento, one failed to be deeply 
moved by the tormented souls of the de- 
caying inmates. 

In the end their psychological problems, 
ranging from an incipient unnatural brother- 
sister relationship and unnatural maternal 
possessiveness to suggested homosexual 
tendencies, became a mere bandying about 
of ideas. Yvonne Mitchell in a_ stylised 
production was hard put to it to keep any 
sort of action alive in the piece. Obviously 
symbolism is a tricky subject for home- 
grown playwrights, and we can only record 
that the company, which included such 
seasoned players as Catherine Lacey and 
André Morell, seemed out of their depths. 

FS. 
PLAYERS’ 
**Antarctica”’ 


ETER GREENWELL’S musical fantasy 

follows a Pickwickian expedition to 
obtain the South Pole and transfer it to 
London. Reginald Woolley’s cool sets are 
welcome on a hot evening. Antarctica, in 
Gordon Snell's book, is represented as the 
refuge of such legendary monsters as the 





“Antarctica” 


A scene from the new musi- 
cal fantasy at the Players’ 
Theatre which opened on 
4th July for a limited sea- 
son. L to R: Gordon Roll- 
ings as Glob, the Abomin- 
able Snowman; Bernard 
Cribbins as Boris, a St. 
Bernard Dog; Mavis Traill 
as Glacier, a Snow Maiden; 
Marion Grimaldi as The 
Snow Queen and Jeanne 
Lusby and Julia Sutton as 
Floe and_ Blizzard, two 
other snow maidens. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 


he 
Pais es 


unicorn and the dodo. These are not pro- 
duced but Gordon Rolling appears as 
“Glob,” the genuine “ Abominable Snow- 
man.” Shock-headed, patient and taciturn, 
his meeting with Boris, the expedition’s St. 
Bernard dog, is amusing. They warily 
fraternise, share the contents of the St. 
Bernard’s keg and begin to cheer up. 
Bernard Cribbins as Boris is also taciturn. 
His heart is not in the expedition. Glob 
and Boris made a hit on the first night with 
their song, “ Dumb Friends.” 

The South Pole is guarded by the Snow 
Queen, with the help of three Snow Maidens 


in scanty apparel, twinkling fore and aft, 
with a tendency to skiffle and a habit of 
sotto voce comment. Overcoming their 
alarm at the approach of men, the maidens 
lay them out with the coveted Pole. On 
its removal from its place, gravity, already 
in danger, is much disturbed. When the 
point is re-established, the humans decide, 
rather than leave it, to stay with the Ice 
Maidens. Their dog goes home. His 
Odyssey should be interesting. 

The entertainment passes 90 minutes 
most agreeably. Habitués accustomed to 
Victorian pastiche will not be disturbed. 

H.G.M. 


(Continued 
overleaf) 


“Salad 
Days” 


A scene from “Salad 
Days”, which com- 
mences its fourth 
year on Sth August 
at the Vaudeville. 
In the picture, L to 
R: are Bob Harris, 
Derek Holmes, Joe 
Greig and Virginia 
Vernon. 


(Picture by 
Denis de Marney> 





CAMBRIDGE 


“Silver Wedding” 

HIS domestic comedy by the late 

Michael Clayton Hutton about a wife 
who kicks over the traces on her silver 
wedding day as just retribution for her 
husband’s lifetime of philandering, is a poor 
vehicle with which to introduce Evelyn 
Laye and her husband, Frank Lawton, in 
their first co-starring parts. The best act is 
the first; thereafter the play collapses under 
the weight of the trite dialogue. Only Marie 
Lohr as an ex-Gaiety Girl mother-in-law has 
a real opportunity to shine, though again the 
lines might seem  platitudinous enough 
away from her rich and booming voice. 

Catherine Boyle, of TV fame, failed to 
impress. Miranda Connell and_ Brian 
Smith brought a certain freshness to the 
unshockable children of the silver wed- 
dingites. FS. 
GARRICK 
‘Oh! My Papa!’ 

ITTING through this sickly sentimental 

Swiss comedy to music, one wondered again 
and again how it managed to get such good 
notices in Bristol. The scenery and costumes 
are garish and ugly (only the circus trans- 
formation scene had visual charm); the pro- 
duction messy and with the exception of 
Rachel Roberts, Laurie Payne and Peter 
O'Toole, the performances are amateurish 
to say the least of it. Paul Burkhard, the 
composer, maintains that “This is more a 
play for singing actors than for singers.” 
Unfortunately most actors appear to be 
unable to sing. To have to listen to that 
theme song bellowed over and over again is 
this reviewer's idea of torture. One can 
only asume that Bristolians were so delighted 
to see their favourite actors “having a go” 
that their critical faculties were blunted. 

Laurie Payne, who can sing, plays Uncle 
Alex, the circus owner, with panache and 
Rachel Roberts as Iduna his wife has 
glamour, and vivacity and puts over her 
numbers in the Dietrich manner. As _ the 
delicate and henpecked Uncle Gustave. 
Peter O'Toole is both touching and funny 
and Sonia Rees, though inexperienced, has 
youth, and quite a pretty voice. 

However, many people will no doubt think 
it all very nice and it might be just the thing 
for the kiddies over the holidays. L.M. 
ST. MARTIN'S 


“Odd Man In” 
HERE are plenty of laughs in this skil- 
fully contrived adaptation from the 


French of Claude Magnier. Mr. Robin 
Maugham’s version sets the play in a 
cottage in Kent and the protagonists are 
English to the core. All the same one might 
feel somewhat embarrassed in the company 
of a maiden aunt, for on occasion the 
dialogue, by our standards, is very near the 
knuckle. 

The cast of three are a likable team and 
appear to enter fully into the embarrassing 
situation whereby Jane Maxwell (Muriel 
Pavlow), under the influence of a sleeping 
draught shares her divan with a complete 
stranger, Mervyn Browne (Donald Sinden), 
who also’ inadvertently swigged the 
draught. Jane’s matter-of-fact husband 
George (Derek Farr) is naturally upset and 
displeased, but in spite of the attractive 
Mervyn's attempt to compromise Jane in 
her own eyes, the outcome is extremely 
moral, with a reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife and considerable set-backs 
for Mervyn. 

Directed by Harold French with décor by 
Michael Trangmar, the comedy has an 
hilarious first act, thereafter sustaining the 
humour with considerable aplomb. F.S. 


STREATHAM HILL 


**Wioscow State Variety 
Theatre” 


XCEPTIONAL interest attached to the 

first appearance in this country of the 
Moscow State Variety Theatre. Curiosity 
to see Soviet Variety artistes perform was 
amply repaid by a display of the highest 
order presented with a degree of modesty 
that, by Western standards, seemed a 
strange but endearing lack of showmanship. 
It may be that the language barrier enhanced 
the grace and dignity of these quietly 
pleasant performers. The silent conjuror, 
Chitashvili, was amazing. Playing-cards, 
burning cigarettes, walking-sticks and bowls 
of water appeared and_ disappeared 
instantaneously with no more appeal to the 
audience than a benevolent grin conveyed. 
So ugly a word as contortion is scarcely 
appropriate to the superb calm and grace 
with which Nina Khoreva extended and 
folded her limbs and revolved amazingly 
her supple form. The brothers Voronin, in 
appearance two extremely quiet 6th Formers 
in flannels, performed astonishing feats of 
acrobatic strength and balance. Nikolai 
Stalnoy’s “ Fight of the Two Urchins” has 
won wide and deserved acclaim. All the 
performers established themselves on the 
friendliest terms. When three young ladies, 
with well harmonised voices, accompanied 





Michael Wilding 


who recently took over the réle of Sebastien from Sir 

John Gielgud in Noél Coward’s successful comedy 

“Nude with Violin’ at the Globe Theatre. Mr. Wild- 

ing, seen here in an amusing moment from the play, is 

making his first appearance on the West End stage since 

1945. In the interim he has been following a successful 
film career. 


themselves on instruments with strings we 
were as near to the old-fashioned idea of 
Heaven as one can now hope to get. 

Quietly and unselfconsciously — these 
artistes followed their routines, as if under 
orders and in a spirit of willing obedience. 
Applause seemed to please them, as if they 
had not counted on it, and they warmed to 
their work for their third item. Each 
“turn” was allowed three “ goes.” 

H.G M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 
‘The Strangers’ 


HE choice for the last production of 

the current season was a play by 
locally-born author John Hall, this being 
its premiére. The theme is not original but 
the play has been intelligently written and 
was fortunate in being well produced and 
excellently acted. The characters were 
carefully chosen; a sense of mystery created 
early, and the suspense was well sustained. 
A friendless, introverted librarian is_be- 
friended whilst on holiday by the sociable 
fiancée of an M.P. and consequently invited 
to lunch. Here he is introduced to the rest 
of the party, including a schizophrenic peer 
who has to be continuously accompanied by 
a male nurse. The author illustrates the 
impact on each other of these characters 
with their varying personalities and their 
individual reactions to the complications 
that arise. 

Peter Jeffry, a newcomer to the company 
played the part of the uncompromising 
brash Roger Muir splendidly, and Joseph 
O’Conor as Nigel Hector-Crammles, a 
public school headmaster, gave another 
performance well up to the standard one 
now expects from him. Barry Wilsher as 
the librarian greatly improved on previous 
studies in a difficult part and John Woodvine 
was impressive as the M.P. who believed in 
making friends only with those who could 
further his political career. Considerable 
support was afforded by Colin Jeavons as 
Lord Claylewis and Wendy Williams as 
Sheila Allen. 

The production was by John Moody and 
the set designed by Patrick Robertson. 

H.L.P. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
**The Royal Ballet”’ 


ig is customary in the services to promote 
immediately before retirement. Specula- 
tion regarding the future of the Ballet long 
based at Sadler's Wells, now enjoying 
honour as The Royal Ballet, gave added 
interest to their three weeks season which 
opened on 2nd July. Certainly, they have 
many good dancers. It would have been 
interesting to see Giselle, but La Feéte 
Etrange and Apparitions gave an impression 
of high accomplishment. Anne Heaton 
gave lovely performances as the Bride in 
La Féte Etrange and as the Woman in Ball 
Dress in Apparitions. 

Les Patineurs revived well and there was 
no lack of persons, to quote Chief Justice 
Erle, “elegant in shape and graceful in 
action.” Outstanding were Donald Britton, 
Margaret Lee and Donald Macleary, 
Brenda Bolton and Patricia Cox. House 
of Birds, a more recent work, was distin- 
guished by Doreen Tempest as the sinister 
Bird Woman and Brenda Bolton and 
Michael Boulton as the Lovers. In 
Solitaire, Kenneth Macmillan’s new ballet, 
Margaret Hill danced engagingly as the 
solitary one, ready to join with others and 
unaffected by persistent slights. 

The sad romance of Féte Etrange lingers 
in memory, but the introduction of a hidden 
singer to break the silence seems of doubtful 
merit. H.G.M. 





The start of the trouble. Frederick Compton, a Civil Engineer (George Devine), who has just 

completed a dam in one of the colonies, learns from his manservant William (Martin Miller, 

right) that his engineering work has uprooted and destroyed the local River God. (Left, Joan 

Plowright as Compton’s wife, Elizabeth). Below: The Comptons, together with Frederick’s 

secretary, Donald Blake (John Osborne), set about creating a new religion, hymnody and all, 

to pacify the natives. Hearing the cattle lowing outside, for the want of another name, 
they call their new God, “ Moo.” 


(Pictures by David Sim) 


Making 
of 
Moo’ 





@ Scenes from the new play 
by Nigel Dennis which has 
aroused much _ controversy. 
Called “a History of Religion 
in three acts,” “ The Making of 
Moo” is presented at the Royal 
Court by the English Stage 
Company and direcied by Tony 
Richardson. The settings and 
costumes are designed by 
Audrey Cruddas and the music 
is by Thomas Eastwood. 











Two years later the new religion, begun so light-heartedly, has taken a firm hold on its 
instigators, who fanatically pursue their barbaric ritual. Above: Two harmless lawyers from 
England are about to be the victims of a blood sacrifice (for the sake of their souls). In the 
background is William, created first High Priest by the Comptons, an office he holds most 
unwillingly. Below: Many, many years later the founders of the new faith, which has become 
most respectable, entertain a wealthy adherent, Mr. Fosdick (Robert Stephens, right), who later 
kneels to the aged Frederick Compton, now a doddering old relic. Meantime, Walter, the 
Compton’s son (John Wood, extreme right) is spoiling for another religious upheaval. 
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You'll enjoy this successful cigarette. Blended from fine tobaccos 
and specially tipped for coolness and flavour, Olivier cigarettes 
maintain the Benson and Hedges tradition for quality 


at an economical price. 
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“Dear 
Delinquent” 


at the 
Westminster 






o@ CENES from the new com- 

edy by Jack Popplewell, 
which is presented at the Westmin- 
ster by E. P. Clift and Anna Deere 
Wiman. The play is directed by 
Jack Minster, with setting by 
Hutchinson Scott. Once again 
Anna Massey, who became a star 
overnight in “The Reluctant Debu- 
tante,” has made a big hit, and 
David Tomlinson has had an en- 
thusiastic welcome back on the 
occasion of his first appearance in 
London since “All for Mary” over 
two years ago. 





Pictures by Angus McBean 


























Above right: David Warren (David 
Tomlinson), a young man about 
town, discovers an intruder in his 
London flat in the shape of 
Penelope Shawn (Anna Massey). 
To his astonishment he discovers, 
on opening the bag she has with 
her, that this attractive Irish girl 
is a burglar, Penelope, it transpires, 
is well able to talk herself out of 
any difficult position and Warren 
finds himself escorting her to safety 
through the police cordon outside. 
For other flats in the block have 
been burgled and some valuable 
jewellery is missing, which the un- 
happy Warren later finds has been 
planted on him. Right: Detective- 
Sergeant Pidgeon (Duncan Lewis) 
is in a highly suspicious mood 
when he pays Warren a call next 
morning. 


Above: David discusses their dangerous position with his valet Wilkinson (Patrick Cargill), 

and, right, he receives a call from Henry Shawn (Laurence Hardy), a voluble Irishman and 

highly skilled thief, who comes to protest that since his daughter met Warren she has insisted 
on giving up her life of crime 


Below: Penelope turns up again much to David Warren’s embarrassment when his fiancée, 
Helen Chandler (Josephine Martin), discovers her lurking behind a door. 











Next visitor is Lady Warren (Joan Haythorne), David’s mother, who has come to look into 
things following an outburst from Helen. She has, of course, no idea that the charming 
young lady she finds with her son is a burglar, but makes it clear that it would be a bad 
move for David to offend his wealthy fiancée because his uncle who makes him an allowance 
is beginning to jib at his idleness and looks like insisting that he gets himself a job. The 


prospect thoroughly depresses David, who, in addition, is finding the irrepressible Penelope 
who has obviously fallen in love with him—more than a handful. 


Right: While Penelope chats happily 
with Lady Warren the resourceful 
Wilkinson has thought of a way of 
getting the incriminating necklace out 
of the house, and persuades David to 
present it, nicely wrapped up in a 
jewel box, as a birthday present to 
his mothcr. As her birthday is some 
distance away, Lady Warren is natur- 
ally puzzled. 
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Penelope is leaving 
no stone unturned 
to get her man, and 
now puts in an 
appearance as the 
girl from the mani- 
curist. She has also 
cunningly made the 
acquaintance ol 
David’s uncle. 


Below: Shawn will 
not agree to a 
match between 
Penelope and 
David (who has 
begun to weaken). 
He insists that his 
daughter would be 
marrying beneath 
herself, as he claims 
descent from the 
Irish Kings! 
David’s uncle, Sir 
George Martin 
(Aubrey Dexter) is 
equally determined 
the match shall be 
arranged. 

















The missing neck- 
lace passes through 
many hands (in- 
cluding Henry 
Shawn’s) before it 
finally comes into 
the possession of 
the police. Thanks 
to Penelope, the 
enraged Sergeant, 
completely baffled, 
is unable to pin the 
crime on anyone. 
But for the time 
being it looks as if 
the romance be- 
tween David and 
the reformed girl 
burglar is at an 
end. 


A moment towards 
the end of the play. 
It is the next even- 
ing and David has 
just returned to his 
flat with Helen, 
who is still his 
fiancée. This time 
Penelope has done 
her work well. For 
not only is her hat 
on the sofa and 
her shoes by the 
chair, but she her- 
self makes a stud- 
ied entrance from 
the bedroom at a 
critical moment, 
arrayed in David's 
dressing gown. 
Helen has had en- 
ough and Penelope 
wins the day! 





Left: An exterior view of the new permanent theatre of Canada’s Stratford Shakespearean Festival, taken a few 


days before the 1957 opening. 


Right: A view of the auditorium and stage. 


Stratford. Ontario, Season by Peter Mellors 
AND BITTER-SWEET 


BRILLIANT “HAMLET” 


HE Canadian Shakespearean Festival 

reached new heights on Ist July with 
Michael Langham’s brilliant production of 
Hamlet in the new permanent theatre. It 
was followed next night by a bitter-sweet 
performance of Twelfth Night, directed by 
Tyrone Guthrie with Siobhan McKenna as 
Viola. 

The new theatre replaces the tent which 
had served the Stratford Festival well for 
its first four seasons. It is circular with a 
gabled, pointed roof and it is built of steel 
and reinforced concrete, timber, glass, and 
the most modern plastic materials. It stands 
on a hill on the banks of the Avon river in 
this railway and manufacturing city of 
20,000 people 100 miles from Toronto. 

The auditorium is half-circular. It holds 
2.200 playgoers in the stalls and balcony, 
and not one of them is more than 70 feet 
from the stage because they surround it on 
three sides. The stage, designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, is practically the same as the 
one in the tent: it is open and on two levels, 
the upper stage being the top of a portico- 
like structure. The actors can enter from 
behind the portico, from tunnels around the 
front on the stage which connect with the 
backstage area, or down the aisles when 
triumphal processions are called for. The 
backstage area is even more spacious than 
the auditorium. There are workshops, 
wardrobe space for 1,200 costumes, dressing 
rooms for 90 players, offices, a green room 
for the actors, and a loft which can be 
turned into a theatre to seat 300 people 
for rehearsals and experiments. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


In this near-ideal theatre for Shake- 
spearean production, Mr. Langham staged 
on opening night a dazzling, exciting pro- 
duction of the most performed and discussed 
play ever written. He has managed the 
six great climaxes in Hamlet—the Ghost, 
nunnery, play, closet, graveyard, and duel 
scenes—with marvellous ingenuity, fresh- 
ness, and clarity. All of them except one 
are effective, and  three—interestingly 
enough, the first three—are tremendous. The 
Ghost scene—usually the least interesting 
of all six—is the finest. The closet scene 
alone does not come off, which is a pity 
because in Mr. Langham’s interpretation it 
is the most important. 

The sexual nature of Hamlet's 
is stressed in this production. From the first 
soliloguy—when Hamlet says, “Oh, that 
this too too sullied (instead of solid) flesh 
would melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a 
dew "—we are aware that he is tormented 
by his mother’s adultery and sickened by 
the thought that he is of her flesh. 

Hamlet ages during the play, as is only 
natural for one who goes through such 
traumatic experiences. At the beginning he 
is a moody youth with an adolescent passion 
for Ophelia, swinging erratically from 
ecstasy to gloom and back again at the 
slightest prodding. The first maturing 
experience is the meeting with the Ghost, the 
second the realisation that Ophelia is his 
enemies’ pawn. 

After these two experiences Hamlet is 
more of a man. And it is here that 
Christopher Plummer comes into his own. 


troubles 








He had trouble looking and acting Hamlet's 
adolescence but Hamlet the man is well 
within his reach. Also, he is better in the 
prince’s happy than sad moments—his face 
is too rough-hewn to be able to express the 
finer points of Hamlet’s melancholy—but 
this is a performance which is bound to 
deepen and widen with playing. On opening 
night it had not quite hardened in _ its 
mould. (Mr. Plummer, by the way, was 
Henry V in Mr. Langham’s production of 
the historical play which Stratford took to 
the Edinburgh Festival last year.) 

Two of the best performances are Douglas 
Campbell's as the King and William Hutt’s 
as Polonius. Mr. Campbell makes Claudius 
a vain, proud monarch who does not exclude 
even Hamlet from his contempt. Mr. 
Hutt’s Polonius is very amusing without 
being a buffoon. Frances Hyland plays 
Ophelia’s mad scenes most beautifully. 
Joy Lafleur’s Gertrude is an empty-headed, 
fun-loving courtesan who is trying to save 
what is left of her beauty, too shallow a 
woman to be moved by any but her own 
distress. 


Right: Christopher Plummer 
is seen as Hamlet and 
Dougl Campbell as 
Claudius in the Stratford, 
Ontario, production of 
** Hamlet ”’ directed by 
Michael Langham with cos- 
tumes designed by Desmond 
Heeley. The fifth annual 
season opened on Ist July 
and runs till 7th September. 





(Pictures by 
Herb Nott & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto) 


Right, L to R: Lloyd Boch- 
ner as Orsino, Siobhan 
McKenna as Viola, Frances 
Hyland as Olivia and Ted 
Follows as Sebastian in 
** Twelfth Night’, directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie with cos- 
tumes designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch. 


Temple, 


Desmond Heeley—the first designer at 
Stratford other than Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
has conceived Dureresque costumes which 
add immeasurably to the  production’s 
brilliance while cleverly stressing the play’s 
Renaissance _ spirit. Louis Applebaum's 
music is refreshingly dissonant and effective- 
ly dramatic. 

Twelfth Night, or What 
first performed at a 


You Will, was 
banquet in Middle 
probably on Twelfth Night, or 
Epiphany, 1602. If Tyrone Guthrie's pro- 
duction of the play had been given on that 
festive night it would most likely have been 
hooted off the stage. This production would 
be quite out of place on such a night of 
revelry. Mr. Guthrie has taken pains to 
stress the melancholy side of this great 
comedy, although in doing so he has not 
neglected the fun. 

It is a bitter-sweet production. 
Orsino’s love for Olivia is 
Viola’s for her brother, noble, 


The Duke 
sentimental, 
Malvolio’s 


for himself, sickening, and Sir Toby’s and 
pathetic 


Sir Andrew's for their drink is 


(Continued overleaf) 





Stratford, Ontario, Season (Conid.) 


when it is not funny. The humour comes 
out on top every time, thanks largely to 
Christopher Plummer who, having thrown 
Hamlet's nighted colour off, proves that 
he can play the clown as well as any man, 
even Douglas Campbell. His Sir Andrew 
is a delightfully weak-minded, mincing 
coward of a fellow whose lack of scholar- 
ship is too much even for Mr. Campbell's 
dullard Sir Toby. They make a delicious 
pair of ne’er-do-wells. 

Siobhan McKenna’s performance as Viola 
is enchanting and _ unobtrusive. She 
deliberately underplays her part to allow 
her fellow-players to shine. The sadistic 
unpleasantness of Malvolio’s downfall is 
overdone, but Douglas Rain’s performance 
as the much-abused fellow is first-rate. 
Bruno Gerussi’s Feste is no fool—there are 
fools enough in this household with Sir 
Andrew—but a worldly wise and pitiful 
neurotic, 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s sombre costumes 
underline the play’s sadness. The men look 
like Cavaliers of the 17th century and the 
soldiers resemble Oliver Cromwell's 
Roundheads. * 


Postal Enquiries to: 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Putting Puddle Dock on the Map 


N Open Air Celebrity Concert, presented 

at a late hour on a building site, has 
unique appeal. By this, the Mermaid Theatre 
Trustees marked the beginning of building 
operations on the first theatre ever to be 
erected within the City boundary. The site, 
with the pleasing address, Puddle Dock, ad- 
joins Blackfriars Station, and the Mermaid 
Theatre will be easily accessible. Many 
people, feeling the threatened doom of St. 
James’s Theatre with sorrow, resentment, 
indignation and disgust, took heart and 
hastened to the Mermaid celebration on the 
night of Friday 19th July. 

Amid the scarred walls a roomy platform 
was raised on scaffolding. Here, in the 
stilly night, unperturbed and at the top of 
their form, Mr. Denis Matthews played the 
piano, Miss Amy Shuard sang, Mr. Larry 
Adler and Mr. Harold Jackson blew and 
Mr. Bernard Miles let off quips. In addition 
to these artists, many guests appeared at the 
microphone, including Lady Olivier, Dame 
Edith Evans, Sir Alan Herbert, Mr. Max 
Bygraves, Mr. John Mills, The Rt. Hon. 
The Lord Mayor and a Mermaid! It was 
a wonderful party. H.G.M. 


PULLER 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO LTD 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional and Amateur Stages 
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“Richard Tir’ 


at the 
Old Vic 


@ Scenes from the final play of the 

1957 Old Vic Season, which had 

its last performance on 20th July. 

“Richard IIL” was produced by 

Douglas Seale, with striking décor and 

costumes by Leslie Hurry and music 
composed by Alexander Gibson. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Richard: Now is the winter of our dis- 
content 
Made glorious summer by this sun 
of York 
Robert Helpmann as Richard. 
This was the first time Mr. 
Helpmann had plaved this rdle. 


Richard: We are not safe, Clarence; we are not safe. Richard: Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Richard meets his brother Clarence (David Richard woos Lady Anne, whose husband 

Dodimead) on his way to the tower, and feigns Edward, son to King Henry VI, he has slain in 
surprise and distress at his misfortune. battle. (Barbara Jefford as Lady Anne). 


19 








Richard: ’Tis death to me to be at enmity 
Edward IV (John Humphry, centre), on his 
deathbed, forces the quarrelling factions to 
swear friendship for each other. (Centre, 

Margaret Whiting as Queen Elizabeth). 





Richard greets the two young Princes on 
their arrival in London after the deaii of 
their father, Edward IV. (Paul Domanski 
and Colin Spaull as the Princes, and / 
to R: Derek Francis as Buckingham, 
Dudley Jones as 
Ratcliff and Rich- 
ard Carpenter as 
Catesby). 


Richard: Talik’st thou 
to me of ifs? Thou 
art a traitor: 

Off with his head! 


Richard tricks Has- 

tings (Leon Gluck- 

man) into a charge 

of treachery, and 

orders his execu- 
tion. 














Richard: Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull Margaret: 


Cancel his bond of life. dear God! I 
Richard, now crowned king, is angered rat 2 ay Bee 30 aay. “ Pee dee & 

by Buckingham’s assumed air of mis- Queen Margaret (Fay Compton) recounts the 
understanding when he hints to him that evil deeds done by Richard. (Miss Compton 
he would have the two Princes murdered. returned this season to the Old Vic to play this 
one part). 


Richard I think there 
be six Richmonds in 
the field 

A moment towards 

the end of the play 

when Richard and 

Richmond meet on 

Bosworth Field. 

Between them is 

the crown which 

has fallen from 

Richard’s head in 

the battle. 

(Richard Gale as 

Richmond). 





by 
Ossia 


Trilling 


The National Theatre, Sofia. 
(Kristyu Sarafov House), 


Another Revolation in the Balkans 


THE BULGARIAN THEATRE TURNS OVER A NEW LEAF 


HE Bulgarian theatre was founded just 
one hundred years ago, on 15th 
August 1856, to be precise, at Shumen (now 
Kolarovgrad), where the schoolmaster Sava 
Dobroplodni (1821-1894) staged the first 
performance—in the Bulgarian language 
of his own drama, Michael, in the local 
library. Schools and libraries acted at the 
time as a focus for national resistance 
against nearly 500 years of Turkish rule, 
which was to be shaken off, with the aid of 
Tsarist troops, some twenty years later. 
Professional companies came into being 
after the liberation, the famous “Tears and 
Laughter” group, in Sofia, becoming the 
National Theatre in 1904. The national 
drama, which antedates the expulsion of the 
Turks by several years, also flowered in 
exile, and one of the first Bulgarian plays, 
Ivanko, by the bishop and politician, Vasil 
Drumeyv, was written in Rumania in 1872. 
Borrowing largely from Shakespearean and 
Hugoesque models, Drumevy tells the story 
of the wrangle for the crown that brought 
about the murder of the Bulgarian King 
Assen I in 1196. This was one of the plays 
revived for the centenary season. Produced, 
by G. A. Stamatov, at the Kristyu Sarafov 
(the name of a great Bulgarian actor of 
the early twentieth century given to the 
larger of the two houses that together form 
the present National Theatre in Sofia), the 
staging and acting—with the exception of 
the fiery and youthful-looking Yordan 
Matev—belonged to a past century. The 


over 


Right: Rachko Yabandiievy as Mosca and Sofka Atan- 
asova as Canina in Zweig’s version of *‘Volpone” at 
the Vassil Kirkovy Annexe of the National Theatre. 
Sofa. On page facing, another scene from “Volpone”’ 
showing José Sancho’s stylised setting with the false 
proscenium arch and forestage, unchanged throughout 
the production. Centre: Vladimir Trandafiloy as 
Volpone falls unmasked to the floor. 


“ Victorianism ~~ of acting. production and 
settings at the National Theatre have their 
counterpart, of course, in other countries 
both in the West and in the East, and 
present an artistic and ideological problem 
that is not easy to solve. The Bulgarians, 
however, are greatly concerned with it, and 
fully aware of their shortcomings, owed in 
part to the fact that they have been virtually 
cut off from the Western theatre since the 
War. 

Largely influenced by the Russian theatre 

which is itself suffering from early 
Stanislavskyism in its “ naturalistic’? phase 

the Bulgarians, like their Russian cousins, 
demonstrate the confusion that arose from 
the famous party pronouncements about 
“socialist realism.” ‘1 found no theatrical 





director, or critic, in Sofia or in other 
Bulgarian towns | visited, who could either 
give me a Satisfactory definttion of the term 
or defend it. The best definition I heard 
came from the stage of the Satiric Theatre 
in Prague (some days later) when Jan 
Werich—the Czech Charlie Chaplin—said: 
‘The impressionist paints the way he sees, 
the expressionist the way he feels, and the 
socialist realist the way he hears.” Certainly 
the official policy of the Bulgarian Ministry 
of Culture seems to be pointing in the 
direction of greater freedom of artistic 
expression, which three months = ago 
received concrete form in the establishment 
in Sofia of a new State Satiric Theatre, 
directed by a former producer from the 
National Theatre, 40-year-old Stefan 
Serchadjiev. Serchadjiev, who studied the 
theatre both in London and in Moscow, 
and is a trusted Communist, has no time for 
ignorance, amateurism, or hypocrisy in the 
theatre. His first production, of Maya- 
kovsky’s The Bath, is as much an attack 
on pig-headedness in high places as it is a 
denunciation of international capitalism: 
perhaps Sofia has reached the same stage 
of political and artistic growth as Moscow 
in the late ‘twenties when Mayakovsky’s 
play was first given there. In all fairness 


to Moscow it should be said at this point 
that the Russians, too, are admitting past 


errors, and Meyerhold 
pupils are today the leading directors in 
Moscow—has finally been rehabilitated 
there after eighteen years of official silence, 
and sixteen after his death. 


seven of whose 


At the smaller house of the National 
Theatre, the Vassil Kirkov, 1 saw two pro- 
ductions that also exhibit a tendency away 
from stale “museumism”: Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone in the Stefan Zweig version, 
directed by Serchadjiev, and At the Foot 
of Mount Vitosha, an old-fashioned drama 
about a bartered bride who rebels against 
middle-class prejudice and family interests, 
written in 1911 by the poet Peyu Yavorov, 
and also directed by Serchadjiev. Both 
productions use a_ stylised décor—the 
former, by José Sancho, a Spanish-born 
painter, who worked in Covent Garden 
before the War, using selection rather than 
imitation for his sixteenth century interiors 
and costumes; the latter, by Assen Popov, 
Sofia’s much decorated leading designer, 
appearing in fresh colours, mostly in 
gradations of grey and black, with cut-out 
sets surmounted by Mount Vitosha itself. 

Assen Popov admitted that the “ natural- 
ism” which the Bulgarian theatre had 
slavishly followed all these years was stifling 
true artistic effort and bringing up the public 
in ignorance of what was tasteful in theatre 
art. In a production of My Son, an over- 
sentimental tragedy of a Soviet father 
separated from his family by _ the 
circumstances of the War, by the Russian 
playwright L. S. Tirina, he had succeeded 
in adding to representational _ settings 
lighting effects that picked out the leading 
characters at the end of each of the many 
scenes in a symbolical manner, together 
with a musical background, now normally 


(Continued overleaf) 





Another 
Revolution in the 


Balkans 


(Contd.) 


Right: A scene from “The Bath” 
by Mayakovsky, at the new Satiric 
State Theatre in Sofia. Below: 
An example of contemporary 
“Victorianism”’ in Bulgarian stage 
design. The picture shows a scene 
from Afinogenev’s play of Soviet 
Russia, *‘A Mother and her Chil- 
dren”, or “socialist realism’s” 
reply to Brecht. 


expected in productions in Western Europe. 
This was the more surprising when I learnt 
that the producer, Stefka Prohaskova, was 
entirely Moscow-trained. Another produc- 
tion that sought to break new ice was 
Boyan Danovsky’s colourful version, at the 
Youth Theatre, of Eduardo de Filippo’s 
Lies have Long Legs, which opened with a 
film-sequence of Neapolitan scenery. 


Lorca’s Maria Pineda, with evocative 
Spanish scenery by José Sancho, at the 
Kristyu Sarafov, was spoilt by bad casting 
of the title-rdle, for the otherwise excellent 
actress was twenty years too old for the 
part. This failing is not uncommon in 
Bulgaria, who shares it with the Russians. 
It was a Bulgarian director, all too conscious 
of the delicacy of the problem, who said 
that in the Soviet Union, the latest theatrical 
story was “that after the 20th Communist 
Party Congress all had been changed in the 
theatre excert the cast of The Three Sisters.” 
Ibsen’s Nora at the same theatre, on the 


other hand, was graced by a handsome 
young actress, of real talent, who was 
almost always equal to the task of enacting 
the title-réle. The provincial theatre, which 
has grown apace since the War, is well 
cared for financially, and in matters of new 
actors and directors, from the central 
Theatre Institute in Sofia—which also, by 
the way, trains theatre critics; but producing 
standards are generally below those of the 
capital. The small number of new plays 
tried out in Plovdiv or Varna, as well as in 
Sofia, has not yielded any memorable 
dramatist so far. The situation is unlikely 
to change as long as writing to formula 
remains the rule 


Unique in Bulgaria is the Filip Kutev Song 


and Dance Ensemble, whose second pro- 
gramme I saw, having missed the first in 
London in 1955. This will be presented at 
the Royal Festival Hall for one week from 
9th September of this year. It should not 
be missed. * 





“It’s 
the 
Geography 
that 
Counts”’ 


@ This ingenious thriller 

by Raymond Bowers is 
presented at the St. James’s 
Theatre by Toby Rowland 
Ltd. The play is skilfully 
directed by Noel Willman, 
in an attractive modern set- 
ting by Hutchinson Scott. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 


In the top picture are seen 
John Stratton as James 
Armitt and John Gregson as 
Marshal Armitt. his brother. 
James has been involved in 
a motor accident while driv- 
ing Marshal’s car and be- 
lieves he has killed a man. 
Marshal tells his brother he 
will swear that he was driv- 
ing the car, and so take the 
blame. Right: Marshal and 
his girl friend Mercia (Jane 
Griffiths), later in the play. 
Mercia has a big part to play 
when it transpires that Mar- 
shal had his own reasons for 
seeming to be in the North 
of England, and not in Corn- 
wall where he actually was 
on the night of the accident. 








Glyndebourne 1957 


by A. V. COTON 


REVIEWING THE FIRST TWO PRODUCTIONS 


HOSE who have never experienced a 

Glyndebourne performance can scarcely 
appreciate the fine distinctions that mark 
all its productions—both as staged works 
and as occasions of performance. Beyond 
the snobbery (which still appeals to some) 
of “the only country-house opera in 
Europe” there is a whole world of artistic 
and aesthetic pleasures to be sensed and 
enjoyed. 

The sense of occasion which inevitably 
attaches to a visit to a place so distant 
from London, with its accompanying dress- 
ing-up, planning the elaborate journey, 
organising the evening meal, tends to induce 
in many visitors an understandable deter- 
mination to “ make an evening of it”: they 
will—one feels—enjoy it if it kills them! 
But it is unnecessary to pursue one’s 
pleasures so grimly; the certain satisfaction 
that can always be found rests on the fact 
that no production leaves the slightest detail 
to chance, improvisation, or the audience’s 
lack of knowledge of the opera involved. 


OHN CHRISTIE'S real 
highest ideal 


to the 
firm 


donation 
of Opera is this 


insistence on the artistic thoroughness of all 
the preparations; there is an air about the 


productions which suggests that everyone 
in the audience is something of a 
connoisseur, with a vast experience of other 
performances and a strong streak of musi- 
cological interest. There is nothing 
haphazard about any phrase of music, 
gesture, look, movement, or about the 
costuming, décor, furnishing and lighting. 
Everything is as closely planned and weighed 
as the best conducted military campaigns. 

Glyndebourne’s swing of interest towards 
Rossini—inevitable as a_ historical cyclic 
movement—brings in this year’s novelty, 
L'Italiana in Algeri. This opera is realised 
as sensibly as is possible—décor, produc- 
tion, singing, orchestral playing, have each 
been meticulously organised and analysed 
by the producing team with the—presumed 

intention of giving us a 1957 version: 
not an imitation of, or pastiche upon, the 
first 20th century revival over thirty years 
ago, in which Supervia sang. 

Tastes in comic opera change as swiftly, 
and as subtly, as in other matters; the 
uproarious humour that the opera provoked, 
both at its inception and at its resuscitation, 
(respectively, 140 and 30 years ago) cannot 


be incited from an English audience of 
today. We look for something more subtle 
than the by-play that convulsed the earliest 
audiences—or else we are so conditioned 
towards the musical potential of a score 
comparatively unknown in our theatres, that 
we tend to read more delicacies of feeling 
into the situations than Rossini allowed for. 
Certainly this production hit off some varied 
reactions, but a majority of laymen and 
critics seem to be agreed that its nice 
balancing of comedy of character against 
farce of situation makes for an enjoyable 
evening, despite the inability of the 
principals to present close copies of earlier 
interpreters and their insistence on feeling 
and singing the réles in accordance with 
their personal potentialities. 

The story of a Bey of Algiers brought to 
heel by an Italian charmer whom he had 
won through piracy, with its added com- 
plications of alternative love-affairs 
impending or being resolved, gained much 
from Osbert Lancaster's tastefully comic 
sets and costumes. Oralia Dominguez 
possibly lacked total flexibility of voice for 
the rdéle but sang strongly and with clean 
control. Paolo Montarsolo came near the 
perfect realisation of the Bey; his gesture 
and mime were neat and not overstressed. 


HE revival of The Magic Flute sets before 

us even more persuasively the Glynde- 
bourne ideal of meticulous but unfussy 
finesse of detail. Rarely can sets and 
costumes so ravishingly right have garbed 
performers so deeply understanding of the 
vocal and acting intricacies of the opera. 
The wholly controlled and freely phrased 
singing of Pilar Lorengar (Pamina), the 
sweet unstrained fluency of Margareta Hallin 
(Queen of the Night), were as satisfying in 
their completeness as was the robust 
characterisation of Geraint Evans as 
Papageno. 

In each performance every moment of 
delicately perceptive acting, every fine 
nuance of plot or echo of character that was 
shadowed in the décor, costuming or 
“ business,” helped to strengthen that third- 
dimensionalism that Opera so often needs 
in performance, and so very rarely gets... . 
excepting, of course, at Glyndebourne, * 
(Also in the 1957 repertory are: ‘Falstaff’; “Ariadne 


auf Naxos’? and “Der Schauspieldirektor’’; ‘Le Comte 
Ory” and “Il Seraglio’’). 











Laurence Olivier as Titus Andronicus and Vivien Leigh as Lavinia. 


**Titus Andronicus”’ 


N this and the following pages are scenes from the brilliantly successful production of 
Shakespeare’s play in which the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Company have recently 
toured on the Continent. This revival, which was first seen at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1955, is 
a personal triumph for Peter Brook, who directed the play and was responsible for the décor 
and music, and for the superb company headed by Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. 
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Above: An eariy scene from the play. In the 
centre, L to R, are Ralph Michael as Bassianus, 
brother to Saturninus, Alan Webb as Marcus 
Andronicus, brother to Titus, Vivien Leigh as 
Lavinia, daughter to Titus, and Frank Thring as 
Saturninus, son of the late Emperor of Rome. 
On the extreme right: Titus (Laurence Olivier) 
is astonished when Lavinia refuses to marry 
Saturninus and declares her love for Bassianus. 
In the picture below: Aaron, the Moor (Anthony 
Quayle), plots with the sons of Tamora, Chiron 
Kevin Miles, /eft) and Demetrius (Lee Monta- 
cue), the downfall of Lavinia and Bassianus. 


Top right: Lavinia, about to be carried off into 
the woods by Chiron and Demetrius, pleads in 
vain for her honour with their mother, the 
heartless Tamora, Queen of the Goths (Maxine 
Audley). Extreme right: Aaron kills the nurse 
(Rosalind Atkinson) when she brings him the 
baby just born to Tamora, who is now married 
to Saturninus. Aaron. substitutes another 
new-born baby and carries his son into hiding. 














Pictures 


by 


Angus 


McBean 





Above: Cymbeline, hav- 
ing banished Posthumus, 
promises Cloten he shall 
marry his daughter Imo- 
gen, not realising that she 
is already married to 
Posthumus. (L to R: 
Clive Revill as Cloten, 
Robert Harris as Cymbe- 
line, Joan Miller as the 
Queen and Barry Warren 
and Peter Cellier as Two 
Lords). 


(Pictures by Angus McBean 


Left: Imogen (Peggy 

Ashcroft) bids farewell to 

her banished husband, 
Posthumus Leonatus 
(Richard Johnson). 











“Cymbeline”’ 


@ Scenes from the fourth production of 
the 1957 Season at the Shakespeare 
Memoria] Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The play is directed by Peter Hall with 
scenery and costumes by Lila de Nobili 
and music composed by Raymond 
Leppard. 


Above: lachimo (Geoffrey Keen) enters 

Imogen’s bedchamber, having made a 

wager with Posthumus that he will prove 

her unfaithful. Above right: lachimo 

shows Posthumus the bracelet he has 

taken from Imogen’s wrist, unknown to 
her while she slept. 
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Above: After escap- 
ing the death intended 
for her by her hus- 
band, Imogen is found 
dressed as a boy and 
unconscious by the 
* shepherd ” Belarius 
and his two sons. (J 
to R: Robert Arnold 
as Guiderius, Brian 
Bedford as Arviragus 
and Cyril Luckham as 
Belarius). Left: The 


final scene of the play. 
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“Cymbeline 


at Stratford-upon-Avon 


REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


VEN accepting the simple fairy-tale 

view of Shakespeare’s late play, 
Cymbeline is a very difficult play to handle. 
Its main thread, the sufferings of faithful 
Imogen, is bound round with a bemusing 
tangle of conflict, double-identity and 
intrigue. John Masefield’s astonishingly 
concise story of the play, enclosed with the 
programme, must be a comfort to all 
concerned. 
Variety of Costumes 

To depict a wonder-story plausibly would 
be poor service and Peter Hall would seem 
to have decided that a muddling play 
requires a muddling production. If so, he 
is to be congratulated upon his designers, 
Lila de Nobili with Stiva Douboujinsky, 
who have provided a permanent set which 
is a combination of the pre-historic and 
the mouldy Gothic as heavily implausible 
as could be wished. From time to time, 
some fine and unusual lighting effects were 
displayed. The old-fashioned _ hugger- 
mugger of costumes recalled the joys of 
“ dressing-up,” for the story unfolded like 
a long, rambling tale for children told by 
Thackeray with his own illustrations. The 
variety of costumes was such that the stage 
when full resembled a Fancy Dress Féte at 
the Vicarage, for which many rag-bags and 
dressing-up chests, unopened since the death 
of Prince Albert, had been impounded. 
There were Vikings, Regency bucks, bishops 
of the East and West, Maids of Honour 
from Tudor to Empire, cowmen, Eliza- 
bethans and garnet-clad Romans. 

Costume, of course, played an important 
part in character interpretation, but all the 
principal players made their own indepen- 
dent impact. When Peggy Ashcroft appeared 
with long hair falling loose as Imogen, 
portraits of Ellen Terry came to mind. In 
Miss Ashcroft’s care and art, the sweetness 
of Imogen, her sincerity and true fire, were 
at all times to be relied upon. Richard 
Johnson was a sound and sensitive Post- 


humous but, when he had to march down 
front dressed like a lieutenant in the Forty 
Thieves, Bilston 1910 production, he nearly 
foundered. It was a notable merit in this 
production that Posthumous was able to 
accept the wager without completely losing 
face. For some reason, the designers had 
given lachimo a reasonable 16th century 
style costume and left him alone. He thus 
enjoyed a great advantage which Geoffrey 
Keen did not throw away. His Iachimo, 
shrewdly aggressive, captured attention and 
held persuasion; but, in the bed-chamber, 
his demeanour was oddly cynical. Cymbe- 
line presented an Olympic front and Robert 
Harris gave to him an appropriate, sober 
and sorrowful dignity. That abysmal cad, 
Cloten, was a great success. In appearance 
an Elizabethan gentleman, Clive Revill 
gave him even more shrewd aggression than 
Mr. Keen gave to lachimo. His driving 
energy was almost electric and brought into 
bold relief Cloten’s insensitivity. Mark 
Dignam, being dressed like a dustman, 
naturally wore an apologetic air as 
Pisanio, but he brought off many dramatic 
moments of characteristic point. Joan 
Miller's Queen was impressive and not to 
be laughed at, yet her appearance was the 
purest piece of Edward Lear in a very 
Leary production, that of an old-time land- 
lady with her hair down, adorned with a 
crown. 
Ritualist Battles 

One of the moments waited for in any 
production of this play is the dirge, “ Fear 
no more the heat o° th’ sun.” This went 
well enough until the second speaker 
introduced jejune expression. The battles 
between Romans and Britons were 
presented ritualistically and rather clumsily, 
so that they did not entirely avoid 
ludicrousness. The music was not too 
noticeable until towards the end of the play, 
when three notes on cow-bells were 
repeated with insistence. * 
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Sir Donald Wolfit 


A TRIBUTE TO AN ACTOR 
IN THE GREAT TRADITION 


by 
R. B. Marriott 


HERE must be many people, particularly 
among those who began their theatre- 
going fifteen to twenty years ago, who felt 
thrill of satisfaction when they 
it had pleased the Queen to 
Donald Wolfit the accolade 
of knighthood. This fine actor, who has 
filled playhouses throughout the country 
with glory as much as any man of modern 
times, is remembered, and surely will be 
remembered in theatre history, for a gallery 
of notable performances. But to the young 
people who first ventured into the serious 
theatre about 1937, his name has become a 
symbol of new experiences both wonderful 
and strange. 

It was in 
established actor, that 
first Shakespeare company, following the 
footsteps of Benson, Greet and Doran in 
the provinces with a band of players in a 
repertory of our greatest tragedies and 
comedies. Many a young man and woman 
then entered into undreamed-of realms of 
magic and delight, and for the first time 
learned that the theatre can indeed be a 
place of thrilling experiences, which can 
effect one’s feeling and outlook for ever. 
They instantly acclaimed Wolfit, took him 
to themselves, and he gathered a following 
which remained faithful until the terrors of 
war and of finance made it impossible for 
him to continue with such a company any 
longer. 

Yet, although we regretted so much to 
see his group disbanded, his work in this 
direction had perhaps been accomplished. 
It now remains for others, younger men, to 
take up where he left off. 

It is well known that Wolfit’s productions 
were often lacking in polish and general 
accomplishment. He could not always get 
the players he wanted at the price he could 
offer. His scenery, at least sometimes, was 
wont to topple over. This was exasperating. 
Now, one feels that it did not matter much. 
For those were the days when the great 
actor began to emerge, and we had our 
early glimpses of his Lear, Othello, Shylock, 
Malvolio and Volpone. 


a special 
heard that 
bestow upon 


1937, when already an 


Wolfit formed his 


ye 


: ve, “5 
his most recent West En 


Sir Donald as Malatesta 


“TODAY, it is history how his Lear at last 
came into its own, taking war-haggard 
London by storm at the Scala in 1944. The 
opening performance was at first dull and 
chilly, in a_ half-empty theatre. But 
gradually the power of this Lear stole over 
us; slowly it gripped us as we had not been 
gripped before. As James Agate said, 
something beyond ordinary human experi- 
ence happened that night. This magnificent 
creation set the seal on Wolfit’s career. 

In praising him for all his work, we 
remember, too, his uncannily revealing 
Volpone; his nobly tragic Ocdipus; a 
Malvolio to bring tears to the eyes, and yet 
brilliantly amusing; his mighty Tamburlaine, 
at the Old Vic, and his exquisitely wrought 
comedy as Lord Ogleby in The Clandestine 
Marriage. As Othello he could disappoint, 
but on certain occasions he came closer 
than any other actor I have seen in bring- 
ing out the simplicity and nobility, as well 
as the essential tragedy, of the man. We 
have still to see the maturing of his 
arresting Macbeth, but recall with gratitude 
his Shylock, a commanding interpretation 
expressing all the suffering and bitterness of 
the Jewish race through the ages. 

As a man, Donald Wolfit is egotistical 
and volatile. He is also simple and kind. 
He loves the theatre above all things and 
loves the parts he plays more than he loves 
himself. His pride in his work bears on 
the reverse humility. It is a pity that an 
obstinacy in his temperament has _ not 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Above 


Anthony Oliver, juvenile lead of many West End stage shows, and, righi, as he appears as the old Welsh 


clockmaker who tells stories on BBC-TV. 


Television’s Troubadour 


NTHONY OLIVER is pursuing a dual 

career, as one of the most talented 
juveniles on the West End stage and one 
of the most popular character actors on 
television. In the theatre he appears as a 
young man about his own age, but on tele- 
vision he is known to millions as an old 
gentleman belonging to his grandfather's 
generation. 

Only after being demobilised from the 
R.A.F. at the age of twenty-three did 
Anthony Oliver give any serious thought to 
a professional career in the theatre. His 
first action on regaining civilian status was 
to consider studying for a degree at Oxford, 
to read English and become a schoolmaster. 
He even went to Oxford for what turned 
out to be a highly satisfactory preliminary 
interview with the University authorities, 
but on second thoughts he felt he could 
not face four long years of study, even 
though part of the time might be spent 
acting with the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. So he turned his back on the 
academic life. 

He returned to London and went to see 
Sir Kenneth Barnes, at that time Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
Mr. Oliver had made quite an impression on 
the amateur stage, botl. in his native Mon- 
mouthshire and during his time in the 
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R.A.F. Sir Kenneth thought the young 
man had possibilities and indicated how he 
could obtain a student grant of £200 a year. 
They parted company on the best of terms 
and it was agreed that Mr. Oliver should 
return in the autumn to attend classes and 
learn how to become an actor. 


MEANTIME, he had to live through the 


summer and was wondering how to 
fill in the time and keep the wolf from the 
door when he was offered a job with a 
fit-up company touring Devon and Corn- 
wall. He drove the bus which conveyed 
the band of strolling players, their 
costumes and properties, from one town 
to the next. On the strength of his 
amateur experience he also played in scenes 
from Shakespeare and had parts in Outward 
Bound and Night Must Fall. He enjoyed 
his first weeks as a professional actor, but 
the engagement came to an end before it 
was time to start at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 

So he took a job walking-on at the “Q” 
Theatre, then run by Jack de Leon and 
after an inauspicious debut in Hay Fever 
he was offered a part in Mother of Men, 
with Barbara Mullen, at £3 10s. Od. a week. 
It was a small fortune, which he grasped 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Michael Shepley as George Barnes and Yvonne Arnaud as Grace, his wife. 


“Six Months Grace” 
at the Phoenix 


CENES from the new comedy by Robert Morley and Dundas Hamilton, which 
is directed by Eric Capon with décor by Anthony Holland. The play is 
presented at the Phoenix Theatre by the Robin Fox Partnership Ltd. and H. M. 


Tennent Ltd. The leading réles of the married couple who change jobs are played 

by Michael Shepley, last seen in the West End in “Commemoration Ball” (April 

1956) and Yvonne Arnaud, who made her last London appearance in “Mrs. Willie” 
in 1955. 
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The opening 

> in the Chair- 
man’s Office at 
Barnes & Wilber- 
force, dried fruit 
importers. The di- 
rectors discuss the 
packing of boxes 
of dates. L to R: 
Freddie Loveday 
(Anthony Tancred); 
George Barnes, the 
Chairman (Michael 
Shepley); Ethel 
Sims, the company 
secretary (Molly 
Urquhart) and 
Albert Honeydew 
(Richard Caldicot) 





Below: Mr. Ormeroyd (Stuart Saunders), who runs a simiiar business in Scunthorpe, looks in 

at the office while on a tusiness visit to London. Mr. Honeydew has hopes of buying up the 

Ormeroyd firm and has already put out feelers. But it transpires that the visitor from the 

North has no intention of discussing business matters, being bent on a bit of social life, and 

he is hoping that Freddie Loveday will help him hit the high spots. Later Mr. Barnes tells his 

astonished co-directors that, following a domestic row, he has taken up his wife’s bet that she 
can run the business tetter than he can 








Grace starts work as the new Chairman and 
is introduced to the mysteries of the inter-com. 


Miss Verney (Barbara Hicks, /eft), one of 
the secretaries, proves most unco-operative. 


Below: By three months later the office has been transformed by the female bosses. Lorna 
Loveday (Georgina Cookson, left), has also joined the firm, and modelling and manicuring 
have been introduced as office relaxations. Included, L to R: are Rita Moon (Avril Leslie) 

and David Butler (Michael Scott). 














Left: Miss Sims_ hears 
some shady business sec- 
rets being discussed on 
the *phone by Mr. Honey- 
dew, who is determined 
to bring about Grace’s 
downfall. 


Below: The accountant 
Mr. Tremlett (Tom Chat- 
to), takes Grace to task 
for her mad expenditure 
of many thousands, which 
he says he cannot possibly 
allow as expenses for in- 
come tax purposes. He 
also hints that if she is 
not careful the Public 
Prosecutor may take a 
hand in the affairs of the 
company. But Grace later 
learns from Miss Sims 
that Mr. Honeydew has 
been persuading clients to 
postpone their orders. In 
gratitude, and with the 
last £150 in the petty 
cash, Grace and Lorna 
take Ethel off to buy her 
the fur coat she has 
always longed for, and to 
give her a slap-up meal 
at the Dorchester. 








Left: The three directors 
gather in the drawing room 
of George Barnes’ house at 
Esher, awaiting the women- 
folk. During these three 
months Mr. Barnes has been 
running the home and has 
found the duties of “house- 
husband” very exacting. And 
now it looks as though bank- 
ruptcy may be added to his 
problems. 


Left: Grace and _ Lorna 
arrive with Miss Sims, who 
is slightly hilarious after the 
grand dinner, and resolutely 
refuses to part with her fur 
coat. There is a show-down 
during which Ethel reveals 
Mr, Honeydew’s trick, and 
claims that the firm has 
really £150,000 of orders in 
hand. 


Right: Three months 
later the tables are 
completely turned 
and Ethel Sims is in 
charge as Managing 
Director, with Grace 
and Lorna as her co- 
directors. Ethel has 
proved to be a bril- 
liant business woman 
and the firm has 
expanded out of all 
recognition. 








Left: Grace has_ had 
enough of business life 
and Lorna is going to 
have a baby, so they are 
determined that their hus- 
bands shall get back into 
harness, But the two men 
have decided to take a 
nice holiday in the South 
of France. Grace, by a 
ruse, gets hold of their 
plane tickets and Lorna 
hides in a safe place a 
nice little sum out of 
petty cash, just as Mr. 
Ormeroyd turns up. 


Below: The final scene 
of the play. George and 
Freddie have just discov- 
ered that their wives have 
absconded with the plane 
tickets. Meantime, thanks 
to Grace, Mr. Honeydew 
has been persuaded to 
propose to Ethel Sims, 
who adores him, thus 
providing a most excel- 
lent working partnership 
for the good of the firm! 














Sir Donald Wolfit ‘©o7d.) 


allowed him to be more tractable with 
other producers. Perhaps we may still hope 
for a great season at Stratford-upon-Avon 
or at the Old Vic. 


E loves praise, but can speak of 
Christopher Marlowe as Kit with such 
gentle humbleness and honest enthusiasm 
that you feel the pair must surely have 
known each other in far-off Elizabethan 
days. In all the sophistication of the West 
End theatre and the film studios he has 
retained the ardent spirit and recklessness 
in theatrical adventure that began to 
bubble up in him when he set out for his 
first job, at the Theatre Royal, York, thirty- 
seven years ago. It seems fitting that this 
was to play for Charles Doran, as Biondello 
in The Taming of the Shrew. And fitting 
also that he later went to work for Fred 
Terry and Matheson Lang. He learned of 
the old ways and traditions from such men, 
before plunging into whatever new pro- 
duction came along, to make a living and 
gain further experience. When he decided 
to make Shakespeare and other classics his 
metier, this knowledge was brought into 
play and blended with his own original 
talent and imagination. 


OLFIT has had to fight hard as well 
as work hard. In another period of our 
theatre history he would have had his own 
playhouse in London, like Irving and Tree, 
and toured the provinces like a king on a 
progress, year after year. The theatre has 
changed so much since those days that an 
actor of Wolfit’s individuality and indepen- 
dence has to strive and scheme harder than 
ever to find and keep his place. And, of 
course, this is especially so when the actor 
proudly refuses to kow-tow and alter the 
ideas and methods which he has come to 
the conclusion are best suited to himself. 
As one looks back on any career, the 
bad things and the failures slip away if the 
good things are strong and important enough 
to hold our attention. It is so with Wolfit. 
Still young enough to have many rewarding 
years before him, we can picture him today, 
a mixture of our notion of a vagabond 
actor of three hundred years ago and a 
distinguished knight of the modern stage; 
rugged, plump, with bursts of  gaiety 
breaking through his gravity; happy above 
all else to be standing side by side in 
people’s imagination with all those other 
players who have helped to bring to the 
British stage the greatness through which it 
is famous. * 





The Head Waiter 


gave me a tip 


He pointed out that 
a carefully chosen dinner 
deserved the finishing 
touch of a fine cigarette. 
The small extra cost, he 
said, was well worth it. 
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PARIS 
1957 


HE first season at the Theatre of the 

Nations has ended. Despite the defec- 
tions of the Little Ballet Company from 
Bombay—for whom the Indian government 
could not find the transportation costs— 
and of other entrants for what has in fact 
been the fourth Paris Festival under the 
direction of Monsieur A. M. Julien, such 
as the Edwards-MacLiammoir production 
from Dublin of The Old Lady Says No, the 
Bucharest Puppet Theatre, the French Opera 
from Nancy, and the National Theatre of 
Athens, this year’s balance-sheet shows some 
highly profitable productions, both 
artistically, and financially. The season has 
cost the French Government, the City of 
Paris (which is the legal owner of the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt) and the Departe- 
ment of the Seine, eighty million francs 
between them, but the Titus Andronicus 
company grossed twelve millions at the Box 
Office. As the Box Office takings go wholly 
to the visiting company, this has meant in 
effect no drain on the British tax-payer’s 
pocket this year. Several other productions, 
like the Barrault revival of Partage de Midi 


Theatre of the Nations 


(substituted for what would have been a 
costly production of Le Soulier de Satin), 
did equally well at the Box Office. 

Since last month’s report there have been 
further performances of opera, dance and 
drama, and in future it is intended again to 
divide the programmes among the three arts 
of the theatre. Similarly, the Bureau of the 
International Association of Drama Critics, 
on which I have the honour to represent 
Great Britain, is proposing to widen the 
Association’s scope so as to include critics 
of dance and of opera and to change its 
name to the International Association of 
Theatre Critics. From now on the Paris 
Festival will properly have to be referred 
to as a Festival not of Dramatic, but of 
Theatre Art. 

Next season Monsieur Julien hopes to 
present not only the Glyndebourne Opera 
from England, who have agreed to take part, 
but also the Royal Ballet, for which the 
larger Chatelet Theatre across the road from 
the Sarah-Bernhardt will doubtless have to 
be brought into use. As it also belongs to 
the City of Paris, this should provide no 
problems. After his visit to the Scandina- 
vian Theatre Congress this spring Monsieur 
Julien announced a Scandinavian season for 
1958, and the participants (from Norway, 
Finland, Iceland, Denmark and Sweden) will 


Below left: Nicola Rossi Lemeni as Selim, the Turkish Prince in Rossini’s *‘Un Turco in Italia’ presented by 
the Official Company of the Italian Lyric Theatre, under the baton of Oliviero de Fabritiis in a production by 


Enrico Frigerio. 


Right: A scene from O’Neill’s “* Long Day’s Journey into Night’ with Fredric March as 
James Tyrone and Jason Robards Jar. as his son James. 
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Top right: A scene 
from the revival of 
“Partage de Midi” 
by Claudel, with 
Felix Labisse’s mem- 
orable décor of a 
ship’s deck and cos- 
tumes by Christian 
Bérard. In the pic- 
ture L to R: are 
Jean-Louis Barrault, 
Jean Desailly, Ed- 
wige Feuillére and 
Jacques Dacqmine. 
Below right: A gay 
moment from the 
Moscow ‘Beriozka”’ 
Ballet. The com- 
pany took Paris by 
storm and are giv- 
ing a prolonged 
season at the Palais 
de Chaillot. 


(Pictures by Photo 
Pic) 


include the Royal Danish Ballet and the 
Royal Swedish Opera. A Soviet month is 
also planned, with the participation, it is 
hoped, of the Moscow Art Theatre and a 
Soviet Ballet Company. Visitors from Spain, 
Brazil, Latin America, China and India are 
also expected, as well as the Leipzig Opera 
production of Brecht’s controversial The 
Trial of Lucullus. This would also be the 
time to press for the inclusion of the 
revolutionary production in modern dress 
of Mozart’s The Magic Flute by the Czech 
National Opera, which so shook Prague 
last season, that the authorities are reported 
to have pronounced it too advanced for 
export. As this production has been invited 
to take part in next year’s Wiesbaden 
Festival, there is every reason why they 
should, like the Komische Opera of Berlin 
this year, come to the French capital as well. 

As it is generally agreed that nobody 
can sing like the Italians or dance like the 
Russians, the success of the Italian Opera 
season and of the Beriozka Ballet in Paris 


is understandable. I was 


unfortunately 
unable to see the company that presented 
Rossini’s La Cenerentola and Un Turco in 
Italia and Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, 
though I was told that the Rumanian-born 
Virginia Zeani’s mad-scene in the last was 


notable. The French press found fault with 
the décor and costumes particularly of the 
first opera, and adverse criticism was 
directed generally at the staging which had 
been neglected in favour of the singing. 
This was provided by artists of world repute 
like Sesto Bruscantini, Giulietta Simionato, 
Nicola Rossi Lemeni, Mariano Stabile, and 
the pick of the opera houses of Italy. The 
second company that gave two little-known 
eighteenth-century masterpieces, Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona, and Galuppi’s_ Il 
Filosofo di Campagna, were certainly 
better served by the singers (among whom 
I would single out Elena Rizzieri) than by 
the producer, though the very simple 
décor was not without charm. Of the 
revival of Partage de Midi which Barrault 





Theatre of the Nations (Conid.) 


created in Paris in 1948 and which has been 
seen in Great Britain, I shall only say that 
it was sold out in advance and that Paris 
took its beloved players (Edwige Feuillére, 
Jean Desailly, Jacques Dacqmine—in the 
role created by Pierre Brasseur — and 
Barrault himself, returned to Paris after an 
absence of fourteen months) to its heart. 
By a stroke of luck and also because the 
appearance of artists from Russia in Paris 
in mid-1957 no longer ran the same risk 
of counter-demonstration as it would, had 
they been asked to perform much sooner 
after the events in Hungary last year, 
Monsieur Julien was able to fill the gap 
left by the Indian dancers with the Beriozka 
Song and Dance Ensemble from Moscow. 
Directed by a former Bolshoi ballerina, 
Nadezhda Nadezhdina, who switched from 
executant to choreographer as the conse- 
quence of an illness, this group of pretty 
Russian girls between the ages of 17 and 
28, perform miracles of movement that have 
already been widely applauded in most 
corners of Europe, including England. Not 
unnaturally Paris went wild about them 
the applause tended towards hysteria—and 
an extended season at the monster Palais de 
Chaillot followed upon the week at the 
Sarah-Bernhardt. The Beriozka girls wear 
beautiful costumes, designed with an 
unusual taste and feeling for colour con- 
trasts, and dance, not on points, but, it 
would seem very often, as though on roller- 
Skates. The Little Birchtree, their principal 
“ theme-dance,” from which they derive 
their name, is performed in long skirts 
reaching down to the ground that hide the 
rapid, short steps that give the dancers the 
appearance of gliding over the stage. 
Another newcomer to the season was 
the National N6 Theatre from Tokyo, which 
had already performed in Venice in 1954. 
Even those who had taken the trouble to 
inform themselves of the historical origins 
and conventions of the N6 theatre, which 


Left: A scene from 
“The Dibbuk ” di- 
rected by Vakhtan- 
gov, one the first 
expressionistic pro- 
ductions presented 
under the aegis of 
the Moscow Art 
Theatre’s Hebrew- 
speaking studio in 
1917, in which 
Hanna Rovina cre- 
ated the rdéle of 
Leah (extreme right 
of picture). Below: 
Hanna Rovina as 
Medea in Robinson 
Jeffers’ adaptation, 
presented by the 
Habimah Theatre. 


dates from the fourteenth century, found 


Japanese male-actors-cum-singers 
Imagine our consternation if the 
moralities of Europe’ were 
speech, accents, and 
archaic conventions of the middle ages. 
Present-day Japanese too find it hard to 
follow the obsolete dialogue and_ the 
curious music, with its queer-sounding 
drums and pipe and expectorated disson- 
ances. A Western critic must be excused 
from forming a judgment of this exotic art, 
being left in inarticulate admiration of the 
rich costumes, the graceful movements, the 
singular dramas (both serious, N6, and 
farcical, Kyogen), the religious themes, and 
the anthropomorphous and androgynous 
characters. 


these 

puzzling. 
mediaeval 
performed in the 


O’Neill’s posthumous Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night (with the Fredric March) has 
already been described here in a report from 
New York. It was played in Paris, in José 
Quintero’s felicitous production, at the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ker-on 

LIZABETH SELLARS was discussing 

Michael Wilding’s return to the West- 
End stage, after an absence of twelve years. 
“He had all my sympathy on that opening 
night,” she said. ‘“ He was not only coming 
back to the theatre after a long spell in 
films, he was also taking over the leading 
part in Nude with Violin from Sir John 
Gielgud. He faced two ordeals in one 
evening.” 

Before Miss Sellars appeared in the West 
End in The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 
she had been kept away by a cycle of films 
which took up so much time that managers 
began to think of her solely in terms of the 
screen. She had quite a fight to get back 
to the theatre and though she did not regard 
the part of Mrs. Pennypacker as an ideal one, 
being rather older than any she had pre- 
viously played, she accepted it and made a 
success of it. She gained a new confidence 
from playing an older part and admits she 
learned a good deal about timing from 
Nigel Patrick, whose breezy comedy style 
she admires enormously. 

Actors who stay too long in films get 
Michael 


chary of coming back to the stage. 
Wilding stayed away so long that he has 
been dropped out of the current edition of 


Who's Who in the Theatre. The editor 
obviously imagined he had gone into films 
for good. Jack Hawkins is another actor 
who has not been seen on the stage for 
six years, though he is still to be found in 
Who's Who! 

Miss Sellars went through the ordeal of 
taking over a leading part in the West End 
when she replaced Vivien Leigh in South 
Sea Bubble at the Lyric. Everyone was 
tremendously kind and helpful, but even so, 
she found the situation rather grim from the 
beginning. Comparisons are inevitable, of 
course, and as her name did not mean as 
much at the box-office as Vivien Leigh’s, 
she had sleepless nights, wondering whether 
the bottom would fall out of the business 
and the play be withdrawn at the end of 
the first week. 

Rehearsals were far from easy, even 
though everyone set out to meet her half- 
way. Her part had to fit into an existing 
jig-saw, which meant that her reading could 
not be particularly original. She found the 
timing more difficult than anything else. 
Timing is something that grows and takes 
shape as a group of players rehearse a play 


(Angus McBean) 


Flizabeth Sellars 


and it is finally adjusted in the early nights 
of the run, in the light of audience reaction. 
Miss Sellars, as the newcomer, joining a 
play that had been running in the West 
End for some months, naturally had to 
adapt herself to existing conditions and 
play the part rather differently from how 
she might have done, had she joined the 
cast at the beginning. 

To add to her troubles and make the 
opening night the worst experience of her 
career, she caught a bad cold and lost her 
voice two days before she was due to open. 
Specialists were called in by the manage- 
ment; the cold was dried up with drugs and 
a miracle was performed on her throat with 
the aid of various sprays—and on _ she 
went! She made a good impression on the 
Press and she eventually enjoyed playing 
this star vehicle part, a kind such as she had 
never tackled before. 

Her reward came a few months ago when 
she was asked to play the much-coveted 
part of the schoolmaster’s young wife in 
Tea and Sympathy at the Comedy. No 
actress could have brought a deeper sense 
of sympathy to this part of the understand- 
ing woman who helps and comforts a 
schoolboy wrongfully accused of being 
homosexual. 

This play by Robert 


(Continued overleaf) 


Anderson is 
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American, which may be why it has so 
excellent a part for the leading actress. 
Miss Sellars wonders why plays and films 
by British writers invariably have better 
parts for men than women. Maugham and 
Coward wrote wonderful parts for actresses 
in the past, but in recent years she con- 
siders most British dramatists put their best 
writing into the men’s parts. She feels they 
also tend to concern themselves more with 
incidents than interplay of character. 

Miss Sellars never ceases to be grateful 
for the good fortune she had, early in her 
career, to be able to work for a lengthy 
period with so fine an actor as Eric 
Portman, at a time when she herself was 
most impressionable. She believes it is 
better to play a maid in a cast of great 
players than a leading part in a cast of 
mediocre actors. So much, of course, 
depends on luck. She played the title-réle 
in Jeannie before she was twenty with the 
Wilson Barrett Company in Scotland and 
later on a long ENSA tour, first with Eric 
Portman and then with James Mason. Mr. 
Portman, who was teamed-up with Miss 
Sellars afterwards in Murray Macdonald's 
Southern Command production of Love 
From a Stranger, admired the young actress 
enormously. He must have recognised that 


she has one of the loveliest speaking voices 
heard on the radio for years and he gave 
her a good deal of sound advice, as they 


in 
* 


faced those tough wartime audiences 
Frank Vosper’s powerful thriller. 





Theatre of the Nations (Contd.) 

height of a heat-wave; most of us found the 
four-and-a-half hours of it heavy going, if 
not, to quote a leading Paris critic, an 
intolerable penance. This fascinating study 
of human relations would benefit from at 
least one hour’s pruning—an act of mercy 
which O'Neill, a man of the theatre himself, 
would certainly have sanctioned had he 
been alive. For Jason Robards, Jnr., who 
played the elder brother with the vocal 
compass of an Orson Welles and the acting 
range of a Laurence Olivier, a great future 
can be prophesied, To conclude the Festival 
the Hebrew-speaking Habimah Theatre from 
Telaviv paid Paris a return visit with a 
fortieth anniversary production of The 
Dibbuk (the play with which the company 
was launched’ by _ Stanislavsky and 
Vakhtangov). This time Hanna Rovina, 
who had created the part of Leah in 1917, 
was to be seen (except on the opening night 
when her appearance had no more than 
sentimental value) in Robinson Jeffers’ 
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version of Euripides’ Medea, for which its 
Canadian-born Israeli director, Peter Frye, 
pace Peter Brook or Luchino Visconti, had 
also designed the décor. Despite the labelled 
advent of some younger actors, notably 
Israel Becker as Jason, Habimah is still 
old-fashioned in approach and execution. 
The palm for the year goes unopposed to 
Titus Andronicus with the Berliner 
Ensemble’s Galileo and the Komische Oper’s 
Das Schlaue Fiichslein closely contending 
for second place. * 





Television’s Troubadour (Contd.) 

with both hands. As luck would have it, 
the play transferred to the Comedy Theatre 
in September, just at the time the Royal 
Academy opened for the new term. What 
was to be done? Walk out of a leading 
part in the West End to become a student 
—or stay put? 


E stayed put and decided to learn by 

his mistakes. Say It and Mean It 
became his professional motto. He 
approached his work with an unmistakable 
sincerity that impressed audiences and 
brought him to the notice of managements. 
Since that first West End appearance at the 
Comedy, he has played in London with 
conspicuous success in Boys In Brown, The 
Hidden Years, Playbill, French Without 
Tears, Accolade, The Gay Dog, The Moon 
Is Blue and A Month of Sundays. Mean- 
while, Eric Robinson had an idea that Mr. 
Oliver would make a gripping story-teller 
on television. At first the young actor 
fought shy of the idea. He was always 
telling stories in the dressing room, but 
that was not quite the same as telling them 
in front of television camera. Eric 
Robinson, who wanted a story-telling spot 
in his Music For You feature on BBC 
television, had always been amused by Mr. 
Oliver’s yarns about Welsh characters in his 
own village. 

Why not appear on television as an old 
Welsh watch-maker and chat about the 
chapel outing, the Eisteddfod and any other 
gossip that happened to be humming about 
the village? They tried it out. Mr. Oliver 
was hailed overnight as a remarkable 
television personality and millions of 
viewers found the old watch-maker a most 
endearing character. Few realised that the 
septuagenarian on the screen was a hand- 
some actor of no more than thirty-three. 

R. OLIVER is fascinated by the enter- 
tainment television brings to the fireside. 
In it he sees a return to the days of the 
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Above left: Graziella Sciutti as Anne Truelove and Eugene Conley as Tom Rakewell in Peter Potter’s production 


of **The Rake’s Progress’’, presented by the Netherlands Opera at the Holland Festival. 


Right: A scene from 


the opera showing Tom Rakewell chasing his impossible wife, Baba the Turk, the bearded lady (Mimi Aarden). 


Ossia trilling The 1957 Holland Festival 


HIS year’s Holland Festival opened 

splendidly at the Koninglijke Schouw- 
burg in Amsterdam with a _ brilliant 
performance of Stravinsky's opera, The 
Rake’s Progress. Those who saw it at 
Glyndebourne three years ago, when I 
discussed Carl Ebert’s polished production 
in these pages, and saw Peter Potter's 


inspired satire in Holland this year, found 


it difficult to decide which was the more 
Television Troubadour (Cond, 
troubadour who used to wander about the 
countryside telling stories in the great hall, 
in return for supper and a bed for the night. 
Later, with the invention of printing, 
people read stories for themselves; later 
still they went to the theatre to see them 
acted, to the cinema to see them as moving 
pictures and more recently they listened to 
them on the radio. Television has brought 
entertainment back to the fireside and 
revived the troubadour in the form of such 
magnificent storytellers as Moira Lister, 
Emlyn Williams and Mr. Oliver. 

He prefers to write his own material 
because he likes to tell a story in his own 
confidential style, with an occasional aside, 
which all adds to the intimacy of the 
occasion. He laughs at the suggestion that 
he might be scared of telling a story to ten 
million people. “No one can be frightened 
of ten million,” he says. “It’s ridiculous. 
You can be frightened of a hundred people, 
or twenty, but not ten million. When I 
relate a story I look upon the camera as a 
human being and talk to it as quietly and 
cosily as I would to three or four friends 
gathered round my own fireside.” * 


of the two. 
décor rivalled 


successful 
Green’s 


Certainly Kenneth 

that of Osbert 
Lancaster, and was, if anything, more 
colourful and imaginative in conception. 
Both artists departed from the Hogarthian 
period, with justification, for W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman did likewise in their 
satiric libretto. Mr. Green’s designs owed 
much to his personal style as an impression- 
ist painter, and the nuances of the colourful 
settings and the comical costumes underlined 
the impressionistic element of the score. 
Mr. Potter’s treatment of the principals, and 
especially his handling of the crowd scenes 
in the brothel, the auction and the Bedlam 
scenes were masterly, and earned him the 
unstinted appreciation of an_ enthusiastic 
audience. One looks forward to his 
promised treatment of Wagner's Ring at 
Covent Garden next season. 

Meantime, a word of criticism, directed 
less at Peter Diamand, the imaginative 
organiser and director of the Holland 
Festival, than at the theatre in the Hague, 
where the second performance of The 
Rake was given. Some, at least, of the 
350,000 Dutch florins contributed to the 
Festival by the cities of Amsterdam and 
The Hague should go towards the re- 
equipment of the theatre in the latter city, 
in order that the artistic efforts of the 
producer and his collaborators should not 
be diminished—as they were—by inadequate 
lighting equipment and deficient stage 
facilities. Any Festival theatre should be 
up to Festival standard, and it is hoped 
that in future years full value is given both 
to the work of the artists involved and to 
the audiences who pay to see them. 





Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


HE off-Broadway theatre has been a 

burgeoning phenomenon of the past few 
years in New York. Reliable statistics are 
hard to come by, but a recent tabulation 
with an aura of authenticity placed the 
past season’s number of outlying produc- 
tions about equal to those of the more 
substantially buttressed Times Square 
sector. 

Off-Broadway is a geographical definition. 
It has also come to identify a particular 
school of theatrical activity. The Phoenix 
Theatre, for example, comes under the 
geographical heading. In size of playhouse 
and style and mounting of its productions 
it cannot be classified as off-Broadway in 
the generic sense. 

The typical off-Broadway theatre is band- 
box in dimensions. It is situated variously 
in loft buildings, apartment house base- 
ments, old neighbourhood motion picture 
houses, church halls and abandoned night 
club premises. Its ranges from 
Manhattan's and west sides to 


locale 
upper east 


Greenwich Village and lower east side. In 
one or two instances it has taken over play- 
houses of distinguished repute from days 


gone by, 
Cherry 


such as the 
Lane, both 


Provincetown and 
in Greenwich Village. 


LL these ventures function with special 
dispensation from Actors Equity which, 


under carefully prescribed conditions and 
with co-operation of the other stage unions, 
waives customary minimum salary regula- 
tions. Sustenance money is about the best 
the actor can hope for financially. Plays 
and musicals presented are as varied as the 
places in which they are seen.  Pre- 
dominantly they consist either of experi- 
mental works or revivals of plays of literary 
distinction. Ticket prices vary, but at their 
highest are under the Broadway scale. 

Whether the off-Broadway theatre is 
* influencing’ the trend of American drama 
is a moot point to be debated either way. 
There is basis for contention that the 
highly successful Circle-in-the-Square pro- 
duction of The Iceman Cometh pointed the 
way toward current popularity of plays by 
Eugene O'Neill. A number of actors and 
actresses have come to prominence or 
found new careers for themselves via the 
off-Broadway route. Same can be said for 
a few playwrights, directors and managers 
who have brought fresh, original approaches 
to the conventional theatre. 

During height of the season in New York, 
it is virtually impossible for one person 
to cover both Broadway and off-Broadway 
openings. This reviewer has tried to 
sandwich in occasional reports on off- 
Broadway presentations, particularly those 
which seemed to offer merit worthy of 
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William Ball is obviously 
unconvinced of Frances 
Sternhagen’s disguise as a 
man, while Arthur Malet, 
as the bewildered husband, 
looks on during a farcical 
moment from the off-Broad- 
way production of ‘ The 
Country Wife,.”’ reviewed 
on the opposite page. 


(Picture by Gin Briggs) 





recognition. During the past month, with 
Broadway dormant in the summer heat, I 
have had opportunity to get around a bit 
to newly opened productions in the small 
playhouses. 


NE of these was a revival of William 

Wycherley’s The Country Wife at the 
Renata Theatre in Greenwich Village. This 
particular theatre, converted from a night 
club, has been rather elegantly refurbished. 
It boasts air conditioning, brand new, 
comfortable audience seating facilities, 
pleasant decorations, and an_ attractive 
between-acts lounge. The Country Wife 
production, under auspices of Stephen 
Porter, had much to recommend it. Lead- 
ing players exhibited a satisfactory pro- 
ficiency in answering the demands of this 
tricky sort of comedy. 

Frances Sternhagen, playing the title réle, 
was delightful, excelling especially in the 
letter-writing scene, which she turned into 
something of a personal tour-de-force. Leon 
Janney, an actor with considerable Broad- 
way, Hollywood and television background, 
made quite a romp of his performance of 
Mr. Sparkish. William Ball as Horner, 
Arthur Malet as Mr. Pinchwife, Olive 
Dunbar as Lady Fidget, and Joyce Ebert as 
Alithea Pinchwife, kept things moving along 
in spirited style. 

Direction of Mr. Porter aimed at a degree 
of stylisation. It was not consistently 
successful, but in view of the exacting 
requirements which this technique places 
upon actors, the results were generally 
effective, if lacking complete polish. Setting 
was simple, with an imaginative flexibility 
about it that lent a compatible touch to the 
wittily uninhibited proceedings. 


ANOTHER recent classic revival off- 

Broadway was that of Moliére’s School 
for Wives. It took place at Theatre 
Marquee, size of a large drawing room, one 
flight up in what was once a town residential 
mansion located adjacent to fashionable 
Park Avenue. Playscript was an adaptation 
by J. Robert Dietz and Thom Hitchell 
which placed the action in early New 
Orleans, keying in the French complexion 
of that city. 

Mr. Dietz, a  director-actor who has 
trouped the classics extensively, played 
Arnolphe, the middle-aged gentleman bent 
on a scheme of harnessing a submissive, 
unknowing bride. As an actor, Mr. Dietz 
is an experienced audience-pleaser, treading 
his way expertly through the byways of 
broad satiric comedy. Suzanne D’Albert 
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Suzanne D’Albert and J. Robert Dietz in the new 
English adaptation by Tom Hitchell and Dietz of 
Moliére’s ** School for Wives *’ at the intimate Theatre 
Marquee. (Picture by D. Davis Smith) 


was attractively decorous in the réle of the 
rebellious fiancee. 

Off-Broadway skill in making virtue out 
of the necessity to function on constricted 
stages within limited budgets was exampli- 
fied in the setting of David Rounds. He 
combined pseudo-realism of properties with 
a lightly conceived all-purpose background 
which contributed amusingly to the styling 
of the production. It was an amiable 
presentation, sparkling from time to time 
but lacking sustained verve. 


SUMMER innovation was “Theatre Under 
the Stars,’ an outdoor project set up in 


Manhattan’s Central Park. Amidst the 
greenery of this city oasis, a large grand- 
stand and open stage were erected for 
offering of two-week bills. Opening attrac- 
tion was a dance programme with fine 
ballet talent from the New York City 
Company (headed by Maria Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky), and Jose Limon’s group. 
It was followed by a revival of the musical 
comedy, Rosalie, and a variety show featur- 
ing Cab Calloway. 

It was an interesting idea that could find 
a real place in warm weather city diversion, 
provided some management, technical and 
production problems were solved. * 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 

*‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 








GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, Londen, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





MAJORCA 


= Gh SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 


66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 

NOT Sundays 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








* Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 

















Little Akropolis Restaurant 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
OPEN SUNDAYS - LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 
The restaurant of beautiful flowers 
Best Greek dishes in Town 




















Mime in the 
French Theatre 


by 
Annette Lust 


Marcel Marceau, the 
famous French mime. 


HE art of mime is one of the most 

ancient forms of theatrical expression. 
After the fall of Rome, this art, so highly 
developed on the Greek and Roman stage, 
succumbed into a dark age. Restored by 
the jongleurs of the Middle Ages, Charle- 
magne, Saint Louis in France, William the 
Conqueror, and Charles IV in Germany 
bestowed rich gifts upon these wandering 
players who performed at their courts. The 
jongleurs also played in the French religious 
plays of the period and amused the public 
in the rédles of the fools at the public 
festivals, notably the Féte des Fous. 

Mime knew another glorious period 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
when the Italian Comedians played before 
the French courts. Here Arlequino and 
Pulcinella ceased speaking on stage to beat 
their enemies, to chase flies, or to turn 
somersaults and perform handsprings. 
During the seventeenth century, the 
characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
changed nationality to appear at the 
Thédtre de la Foire in a form of entertain- 
ment intermixed with dialogue, acrobatics, 
tight-rope walking, dog-shows, and marion- 
ettes. The King’s Comedians, jealous of 
their success, obtained a decree from 
Parliament in 1707, prohibiting the Fair 
Players from using spoken dialogue. The 
actors continued to divert the public by 
saying only one line and having their 
partners answer in dumb-show or song. 
From whence was born the Opera-Comique 
in 1714, which, in 1762, united with the 
Italian Players then established in France. 

It was not until the nineteenth century, 
however, that mime attained its Golden 
Era in the French theatre. Gaspard 
Deburau, in his ingenious pantomimes, 
established mime as pure’ dumb-show, 
completely abolishing any use of dialogue 
to heighten the eloquence of his silent art. 
Born in 1796 into a family of tight-rope 
walkers, he was not at all agile in this 


capacity. In Paris he entered the Thédtre 
des Funambules, a show-house for acro- 
batics and dog performances, founded in 
1816 by Bertrand, a butter merchant from 
Vincennes. Inspired by Pulcinella, he 
created a Pierrot of his own, a white-faced 
poetic figure whose dreams never materi- 
alise. Deburau’s Pierrot, less earthy than 
the English Punch, was also mocking, 
cowardly, lazy, and, at the same _ time, 
serious, sensitive, and good-natured. Soon 
the Thédtre des Funambules became known 
throughout all of Europe for pantomimes 
such as Arlequin Médecin, Le Boeuf 
Enragé, La Mere I Oie, ete. With 
Deburau’s Pierrot the first truly French 
figure in modern pantomime was established 
in France. 

Other famous mimes who succeeded 
Deburau are his son Charles, Paul Legrand, 
and Alexandre Guyon. However, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century it is at 
the music-halls of the south of France that 
the pantomimes of Louis Rouffe and Séverin 
are the major attractions. With Séverin 
pantomime lived until the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. This last of the 
great classical mimes, called the “ Master 
of Attitudes,” was admired for the expres- 
sion of innumerable feelings in a “simple 
grin.” After his death the mime-actor was 
relegated to the circus and the 
music-halls. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
Pierrot’s fame was kept alive by writers and 


(Continued overleaf) 


low-class 





painters. Jules Cheret painted him in black 
instead of the traditional white. The poet 
Baudelaire describes Pierrot as the symbol 
of a curious parade of “ undertakers ” of all 
walks of life. The writer and mime, Paul 
Margueritte, depicted Pierrot as a pessimis- 
tic killer in Pierrot, Assassin de sa Femme. 
In the poems of Verlaine he is a decadent 
and carefree creature. Now, merely a 
figure in literature and _ painting, his 
immortality is assured by these painters and 
poets who, in turn, inspire several mimes 
of the twentieth century to revive again the 
glory that was Pierrot’s. 

At the turn of the century, mime fell 
into a conventional language with steree- 
typed gestures. Georges Wague and Felicia 
Mallet broke away from this deaf and 
dumb language in which the word 
“ fortress,” for example, was expressed by 
tracing a big square in the air and throwing 
both fists vigorously forward, or the word 
“mother” by drawing a circle around the 
face and crossing both arms upon the chest. 
Wague’s pantomimes triumphed during 
this period because of their spontaneity, 
and many actors of the legitimate theatre 
enriched their art at his school of mime. 

Toward the middle of the twentieth 


century Etienne-Decroux is the originator 
of a movement in which several outstanding 
French actors such as Jean-Louis Barrault 


and Marcel Marceau have participated. 
Decroux founded his school in 1914 in 
hopes of attaining new possibilities for the 
actor's creative faculties. The pantomime 
of Decroux stresses bodily movement while 
the face remains immobile or masked. The 
statuesque attitudes of the actor-mime, 
often static on stage, reminds us of the 
Japanese actors, who, after an animated 
dance, suddenly stop, having reached the 
height of dramatic intensity. The difference, 
however, between this art and that of 
Decroux is that Japanese acting is based 
upon traditional symbols and conventions 
familiar to Oriental audiences. Decroux’s 
contribution to the French Theatre is 
significant. Edward Gordon Craig, in an 
article entitled; At last a Creator in the 
Theatre, describes how Decroux has 
succeeded in establishing a truly original 
and poetic art. 

Jean-Louis Barrault, called the “ redis- 
covered mime,” is concerned with the 
ancient Greek conception of theatre where 
movement and gesture were all-essential. 
Barrault has introduced mime into some of 
his productions for reasons of style; in 
others it replaces the spoken word so that 
the moving tableau effect holds our atten- 


tion (The Trial by Kafka). At times 
Barrault indulges in pantomime, where he 
displays an extraordinary talent. In making 
use of a maximum of bodily expression, 
Barrault holds an _ exceptional position 
among contemporary French directors, and 
is a true reformer of the visual theatre. 

The tradition of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
has been maintained in France through the 
unique efforts of Xaviar de Courville who, 
as Arlequin, together with his wife Pianivia, 
improvise on themes of La _ Fontaine’s 
Fables, sixteenth and seventeenth century 
French songs, and modern musical selec- 
tions. Wearing the traditional masks of 
the Italian Comedy, they mime and dance, 
sing and dialogue in delightful sketches, 
seemingly abandoning themselves to the 
inspiration of the moment, 

The school of mime, drama, and dance of 
Charles Antonetti, founded in 1944 with 
Raymonde Lombardin, offers mime courses 
as basic training for actors and dancers. 
This company has presented a number of 
spectacles entitled Mime and Dance in Paris 
and the provinces, one of the most success- 
ful being Black Bill, a ballet-pantomime. 
Their performances of plays such as The 
Playboy of the Western World (1949), 
Antigone (1953) and The Revizor (1954) 
have been outstanding for the corporal 
mastery of the actors. One of the most 
unique schools in France today, it offers 
well-rounded training to the young actor 
and dancer. 

The most well-known of the contemporary 
mimes is Marcel Marceau, one of Decroux’s 
pupils. After having studied with Decroux, 
Marceau entered Jean-Louis’ Barrault’s 
company in 1946. One year later, he 
played in his own pantomimes at the 
Thédtre de Poche in Paris, introducing his 
creation “ Bip,” a poetic character resemb- 
ling Pierrot, and for whom he created a 
number of pantomimes. Among his better- 
known mimodramas is Mort Avant I’ Aube, 
a melodramatic pantomime which won him 
the Deburau prize. Very early Marceau’s 
mimes differed from those of Decroux, 
particularly in his use of facial expression 
which is alive and mobile. Also his 
pantomimes are not as static or abstract as 
those of his former master. 

Marceau has revived the atmosphere of 
the Thédtre des Funambules and with it the 
tradition of Deburau. He has won over 
the French public particularly as the creator 
of this sympathetic character who reminds 
us of Charles Chaplin’s early films. “ Bip,” 
too, feels misunderstood by the world and 
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Repertory Roundabout 
by Laurence Evans 


am still shocked by the number of people 

I meet who are not aware of the meaning 
of the term “repertory.” It is extraordinary 
how many confuse repertory in their own 
minds with the amateur stage or as some- 
thing remote from the West End theatre. 
This is partly repertory’s own fault, for like 
other sections of the theatre it does not speak 
with a united voice and consequently is not 
impressing on a large and apathetic portion 
of the public the need for repertory as the 
life-blood of the theatre. There are many 
facets to this argument, but I visualise, one 
day, a dynamic central body that would 
speak for repertory companies throughout 
the country, and also encourage people to 
take a far greater interest in the theatre 
than is evident at present. Perhaps, too, 
when the theatre is threatened they would 
raise a powerful voice in its defence. Dis- 
graceful affairs like the St. James’s 
episode might not then arise, at least in 
more enlightened areas than that controlled 
by the L.C.C. 

ok * ~ 

Flora Robson has agreed to be president 
of the newly formed Eastcote Repertory 
Society. This organisation is still pressing 
on with the scheme for a theatre to fill a 
gap that has existed far too long in this 
part of north-west Middlesex. It is a pity 
that the local council isn’t more helpful, or 
that some system of co-operation could not 
be worked out with the neighbouring council 
of Harrow, The theatre would benefit all 
the surrounding districts and compensate for 
the shameful loss of the Harrow Coliseum, 
which despite a large public outcry was 
closed down, thereby taking much of the 
character away from an old town. 

* * * 


Unfortunately, in rushing back from the 
country, I could not arrive at High 
Wycombe in time to see the new play 
Hurdles to the Moon, by Robert Strauss, 
presented by Neil Gibson Productions Ltd., 
at the Intimate Theatre there. This received 
favourable notices and it is satisfying to 
observe yet another repertory theatre 
making the pages of several of our national 
newspapers. 

* + * 

Oldham Repertory Theatre Club have 
presented six new plays since last October, 
five of them by unknown authors. 


(Continued on page 56) 


Theatre on Record 


ARMONY CLOSE was a _ small-scale 

British musical that played a season at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, but failed to 
register sufficiently to be transferred to the 
West End. It struck me, when I saw it, as 
a pleasant, if slight, affair that went on a 
little too long... and that can stand as 
my impression of the long-playing record 
by the original cast. (Oriole MG 20014.) 

There is a rather old-fashioned air about it 
all. The conflict between the artistic colony 
and the bourgeois elements recalled A. P. 
Herbert’s Tantivy Towers, which was seen 
at the same theatre twenty-six years ago, and 
now here is Charles Ross_ rhyming 
“Bohemia” with “anaemia” all over again. 
The singers, including Rose Hill, Louie 
Ramsay, Colin Croft, Jo Ann _ Bayless, 
Betty Huntley-Wright, Zack Matalon and 
Bernard Cribbins, put over the songs—both 
the good ones and the dull ones—with zest 
and sparkle. 

It is always a pleasure to listen to the 
familiar tones of Noel Coward, and on 
Philips BBL 7167 (Noel Coward in New 
York) you can hear The Master singing 
another dozen of his own works. 

These include well-tried ones such as 
“Half-Caste Woman,” “Twentieth Century 
Blues” and “Sail Away,’ and some 
that are new to me, including “Time 

(Continued on page 55) 





Mime in the French Theatre ( onid.) 


is continuously in trouble because of his 
inability to conform. Marceau’s_ great 
talent as a mime has not only drawn the 
French public’s interest to pantomime, but 
also that of Europe and America. 

Mime is very much alive in the contem- 
porary French theatre, taking on a multitude 
of forms developed in various schools and 
movements since the end of the nineteenth 
century. As a form of expression essential 
to the theatre and to man’s very make-up, 
it can best be understood by the ancient 
Chinese proverb; 

“When in great joy man pronounces 

words, 
His words not 
them; 
The prolonged words not sufficing, he 
modulates them; 
The modulated words not sufficing, 
Without even being conscious of it... 
He finds his hands gesticulating and his 
feet bouncing.” 
Ancient Chinese Proverb * 


sufficing, he prolongs 





Thirty Years Ago 


TEMS of theatre news announced twenty- 
seven years ago included the following: 


“Under the new management of Lee 
Ephraim and Jack Buchanan, Daly’s reopens 
with Peggy-Ann, a musical play which has 
recently ended a very successful career in 
New York. Lorenz Hart and Richard 
Rodgers, whose collaboration is turning out 
an abundance of neat lyrics and melodious 
tunes, are responsible for the songs. The 
title part is taken by Dorothy Dickson 
Maisie Gay, happily released from wasting 
her inimitatle humour in White Birds, has a 
big comedy réle.” 


‘Later in the autumn Edna Best is to 
appear in Come With Me, a new piece by 
Basil Dean and Margaret Kennedy, which 
is described as ‘very modern, with an atmos- 
phere of a court of justice’. Basil Dean, who 
is also collatorating with Ian Hay in another 
play, announces two new plays by Noel 
Coward, toth of which he will produce next 
season. No titles are yet given for the pieces, 
but Ivor Novello will play the leading réle 
in the first. In the second Noel Coward 
will be the star.” 


“A tiny 
Compton Street with the designation of Play- 


theatre has sprung up in New 


room Six: Six being the number of the 


Extracts from the August 1927 
“Theatre World” 


street in which this room serving the joint 
purpose of auditorium and stage is to be 
found. I visited it the other evening to see 
how any play could be adequately staged in 
so small a space, and discovered a talented 
cast producing one of d’Annunzio’s plays, 
with very marked ability . . . Plays due for 
immediate production during the summer 
months are The Fall, Little Eyolf, The 
Cleansing Stain, The Return of the Prodigal 
and Miss Julie. Particulars of these produc- 
tions may be obtained by S, Reginald Price 

~ * 


Scenes from two plays illus- 
trated in the August 1927 
“Theatre World’. The 
caption for the above was: 
“Some of the best acting 
in London. Herbert Mar- 
shall and Hilda Moore in a 
scene from ‘Interference’ at 
the St. James's Theatre’’. 
The scene, /e/t, from “The 
Spot on the Sun’ (Ambas- 
sadors), shows, L to R 
Frank Celiier, Marie Tem- 
pest and Graham Browne. 
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The Rose Bruford Training College presents ‘Spring 1600” 


Miss Bruford once again directed her students in a lively and colourful production, well designed to bring out 
the varying talents of the cast, and greatly enhancing the bare bones of Emlyn Williams’ play of Elizabethan times. 


In the picture, above left, L 


Record (Contd.) 


“What's going to happen 
and “Wait a bit, Joe.” It is 
the misfortune of a popular per- 
former who has been around a_ long 
time that his new songs never seem so 
good as his old ones, and that, I am afraid, 
is the case here. However, they will doubt- 
less mellow with age, just as Mr. Coward 
does. I must reprove him for one or two 
lines in the new songs that strike me as being 
perilously near bad taste, and compliment 
Peter Matz for his ingenious musical 
direction. 

I doubt if I shall ever be a Mario Lanza 
fan, because his style is too florid to suit me, 
and when he sings a light musical-comedy 
song he is liable to overload it with so 
much voice that it sinks. However, in 
Cavalcade of Show Tunes (R.C.A. RB 16002) 
he is accompanied by such fanciful and 
grandiose orchestral arrangements that the 
songs are made to seem big enough to 
stand up to his vocal attack, and this set of 
twelve songs by Kern, Romberg, Friml and 
Co. is agreeable, if loud, entertainment. 

Because of some financial deal or other, 
the copyright of some records originally 
issued by Columbia has now passed to the 
Philips company. This has Jed to the re- 
issue of the long-playing disc South Pacific 
by the New York cast on (Philips BBL 7157). 
Here are Mary Martin, the late Ezio Pinza, 
Juanita Hall and William Tabbert in the 
whole fourteen songs that made up this 
memorable score. * 


Theatre on 


and Again,” 
to the Tots?” 
usually 
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to R, are Patricia Hope as Anne Byrd; Annabel Murray-White as Winifred Burbage, 
and Matthew Vaughan as Richard Burbage, the famous actor. 
with her attendants, Aloysius Ganda and Berril Brigess. 


Above right, centre, Sheila Reid as Lady Coperario 
Performances were given at the Scala Theatre. 


BRISTOL OLD 
PRODUCTION 


**‘Blood Wedding’”’ 


VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 


T was felt that a rather too ambitious 
ei was selected for this annual 
performance by the Bristol Old Vic Theatre 
School. Blood Wedding by Lorca with its 
powerful poetry, concerns the desperate 
struggle for existence against nature and 
neighbours, in a peasant community, where 
force (by knife) is the traditional way of 
temporarily settling problems. The author 
forcibly illustrates also the permanent 
distress, despair and sorrow left in its wake. 
It is the type of play which requires the 
kind of experience one could hardly expect 
from students. It was also difficult to 
understand why so much emphasis was 
placed on adapted folk music when voices 
capable of singing unaccompanied were as 
rare as rain in the arid setting of the story. 
Adrienne Hill as the bride gave a worthy 
performance in an extremely difficult part 
which called for a great range of dramatic 
skill. Hazel Wright as a servant impressed 
for both her singing and acting whilst Julia 
McCarthy gave a mature portrayal as the 
bridegroom's mother. Of the male students, 
only Robert Paulus seemed entirely at ease. 
In complete contrast, there followed a short 
well-performed, musical frivolity by Brian 
Bell which was a very liberal adaptation of 
Moliére’s farce Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
Both productions were by Duncan Ross 
with settings by Catherine Browne and 
Alison King. FEP: 








Amateur 
Stage 


A scene from the Kitale 
Theatre Club's production 
of “Grand National Night’’, 
produced by John Lawson. 
L to R: Marcus Broadbent, 
Eileen Bliss - Lauer, Jean 
Steyn, John Wray and 
Ralph Holmes. 


EWS came recently of a very live amateur 

society in Kenya. Until the hearing of 
Jomo Kenyatta’s appeal in Kitale, not many 
people had heard of this small market town 
which serves a large farming area in the 
Kenya Highlands, 250 miles from Nairobi. 
But much more goes on there than you 
would think. For many years there have 
always been amateur enthusiasts in the dis- 
trict, and plays were produced at rather 
irregular intervals — mostly because there 
was no proper place for rehearsals. The 
other great stumbling block, and one which 
still exists, is that members have to come 
anything up to twenty-five miles in to town, 
on roads which can be either deep in dust 
in the dry weather, or a sea of mud in the 
rains. 

In spite of all this, by 1952 the Kitale 
Theatre Club was large enough to cast three 
plays a year, and in late 1955 ‘the momentous 
step was taken of purchasing (on the strength 
of a large loan) a little old cinema. All that 
had to be done then was build a stage, im- 
provise a lighting set and a curtain, instal 
plumbing, erect dressing rooms, start a bar, 
decorate the whole thing, and rehearse a 
play, which was put on at the beginning of 
March 1956. The members themselves 
achieved all this in their spare time! 
Farmers from the district, business and pro- 
fessional men from the town and their wives, 
all set to with a will, and the first play, On 
Monday Next, was very well received. It 
will be readily understood that this was an 
ideal piece for the occasion! 

Membership has risen from 150 to 450, 
and every two months since their own pre- 
mises were opened, a new play has run for a 
week. Live theatre has always been one of 
the things settlers in this country have missed 
most, and the efforts of the Club’s hard 
workers are enormously appreciated. In 
such a sparsely populated part of the world, 
Kitale is very lucky in having several pro- 
ducers of no mean merit, and the standard 
of the Club’s work is a very high one. 


The Hamsters Mobile Theatre Group are 
giving a number of performances of 
Moliére’s The Bourgeois Gentilhomme (The 
Exhibitionist) during August and September 
in aid of the British Empire Cancer Cam- 
paign. Towns to be visited are Bletchley, 
Burnley, Chorley, Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
Leigh, Blackburn, Llandrindod Wells and, 
during September, the Plashet School, 
East Ham, London, E.6. * 





Repertory Roundabout (Contd.) 

Their latest was Ripple in Texas by 
Arnold Yarrow, the first professional pro- 
duction of the play. 

Mr. Yarrow, after serving for seven years 
in the Army, trained for the theatre under 
Esmé Church at the Northern Theatre 
School, Bradford, and then played in 
repertory, pantomime, touring shows, films, 
radio and television. Last year he was 
assistant manager of the Library Theatre, 
Manchester. 

* * * 

I hear the 
Theatre, 
all round 
Repertory 


municipally owned Palace 
Westcliff-on-Sea, has progressed 
since the formation of a Civic 
Company in Spring 1956, and 
continues to present productions of high 
calibre. Business improves, and I hope to 
be able to report more of the activities of 
this and other enterprising seaside companies 
later, 


LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 
and Studio Theatre, Kensington, London, Holiday 
Drama Schools, ist to 31st August. Seven or ten days. 
one evening school (Monday to Friday). Fee £4 4s 
to £7 7s Hostel accommodation available. Director 
Marian Naylor. Professional stage staff. Practical and 
Stimulating courses in all branches of Dramatic Art 
Syllabus from Registrar: Mrs. J. Sansom, 6 The Keir, 
Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 
SCRirts, Literary and Personal Typewriting, 
cating, Circularising, etc, 
executed. ** Mowbray,” 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545 


Dupli- 
Efficiently and speedily 
146 Bishopsgate, London, 
BAR. 7665. 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to 


Amateur Dramatic 


Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 9d. (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 





THEATRE ARTS 
me MAGAZINE 


@@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 


stage hit 3 
PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
E2176, 3 Yi, -£5.7.6.. 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0. 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London WC 2 
EERIE SE) CRE 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 
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THE MULBERRY BUSH 
5m. 4f. 6s. Angus Wilson 
SPRINGTIME 
6 m. 5 f. 6s. Basil Thomas 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON 
5m. 4f. 6s. M. & D. Constanduros 
Full list on application to the publishers 
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FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 


Ter. Bar 
1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











LF you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 


In 4 11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, | Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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WORRIED ABOUT HIS FUTURE? 


The younger critics of today say of Noél Coward what critics have always said. 
as they have worried for the last thirty years or more 


emerges. 


They worry, 
about his future. “A curious fact 
A playwright who, from his earliest days has been assured that his vogue cannot 
possibly last—after 35 years finds himself with his vogue not only undiminished but surely 
more firmly established than ever.” This is from Terence Rattigan’s challenging apprecia- 
tion in Mander & Mitchenson’s brilliant Theatrical Companion to Coward, a wonderful 
pictorial record of Coward’s plays, operettas, revues, films, etc., with synopses, casts and 


early press notices. To be published by Rockliff on 3rd October 1957 at 63s. net. 
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